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Memorabilia 





THE GENEALOGIST’S MAGAZINE 
XIII, No. 9, March, 1961 


AN important contribution by Mr. G. D. 

Squibb, Norfolk Herald Extraordinary, 
continued from the December number, is 
concerned with reporting on the merits and 
demerits of the printed editions of County 
Visitations made by the heralds at various 
intervals between 1530 and 1686. In addi- 
tion there is much valuable information on 
visitation pedigrees still only in MS. form. 
Genealogists who have found inaccuracies 
in printed visitations other than obvious 
misprints and copyists’ errors—place- 
names, for example, are often found to 
have been mis-read—will no longer wonder 
why this should be so after reading this 
article, for it reveals that some editors have 
gone about their work in an astonishingly 
slipshod manner, putting in additions not 
distinguished from the text and at the same 
time giving a poor transcription of the text 
itself. ‘How hard a matter it is to sifte 
out ye truth in these matters of Geneal- 
ogye” was a sentiment expressed by Sir 
William Dugdale some 300 years ago and 
quoted in the introductory paragraph. 
Mr. Squibb has made the task of the 
present-day researcher considerably lighter 
by setting down the results of his thorough 
inquiries. 

Three notes deal with the ancestries of 
particular persons: the Assistant Editor of 
Debrett records the ancestry of David 
Hume the philosopher, taking the line back 
twelve generations to Sir Alexander Home 
of that Ilk, killed in battle in the year 1424; 
Richmond Herald continues his account of 
the forebears of Mr. Antony Armstrong- 
Jones, with reference to the Messel lineage; 
Miss Hilda Hooper gives the name of the 
sixteenth great-great-grandparent of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, ascertained since her original 
note appeared last September. The Rev. 
Michael Sheean, of Toronto, contributes a 
list of thirteenth-century English Wills in 
various muniment collections, most of 
which documents it is proposed to publish 
shortly. These early wills should prove 
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interesting reading as the testators include 
kings, bishops, knights and more humble 
folk such as Philip le Tailor and “ William 
son of, Richard ”. Puitie Dawe. 


TULANE STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


THE useful latest issue (Vol. X, 1960) of 

an annual series contains nine articles 
on widely different subjects. R. M. 
Lumiansky argues that the ale-wife scene 
in the Chester Harrowing of Hell, often 
considered an accretion, is “an integral 
part of the pageant as a whole”. Harry 
Morris discusses the contents and sources 
of Richard Barnfield’s The Affectionate 
Shepheard: I am not equipped to judge the 
scholarly competence of this modest and 
businesslike essay, but the quotations are 
hardly likely to inspire any reader who is 
not a specialist student of Elizabethan 
pastoral with more than a flicker of interest 
in the poems themselves. Irving Ribner, 
writing on ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, argues 
against some previous views of the moral 
atmosphere of the play and, in an essay 
which contains some perceptive remarks 
(as well as imperfect proof-reading), con- 
tends that Ford’s theme is the conflict 
between an admittedly reprehensible 
passion and the inadequate moral order 
pitted against, but also challenged by, it. 
In “ Milton’s Treatment of the Judgment 
and the Expulsion in Paradise Lost”, Dick 
Taylor, Jr., shows that Milton’s God, and 
the punishment of Adam and Eve after the 
Fall, are much less severe in Paradise Lost 
than in most previous hexameral literature. 
The drift of this copiously documented 
essay is against those critics who “have 
found Milton’s God excessively stern and 
harsh, legalistic and technical”. Mr. 
Taylor’s well-marshalled evidence will 
obviously need to be taken into account, 
but I think it is possible to say (whichever set 
of critics one holds to be right) that Mr. 
Taylor has somewhat over-simplified the 
issue. Max F. Schulz writes on Coleridge’s 
“improvisation poems”, relating them 
sensibly though perhaps not very search- 
ingly to the difficult topic of the evolving 
cult of spontaneity in literature since the 
early eighteenth century. He makes inter- 
esting references both to Augustan society 
verse and to Browning’s dramatic mono- 
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Jogues as well as to the work of Coleridge’s 
own contemporaries. Some account of the 
“sentimental” literature of the eighteenth 
century, in which some of the cruder con- 
ceptions of spontaneity find a curiously 
self-conscious and sometimes effective 
application, might have enriched the dis- 
cussion, which nevertheless remains a 
useful presentation of interesting material. 
R. H. Fogle contributes an essay on 
Melville’s poem Clarel. 

Thomas J. Assad offers what seems to 
me an Off-centre reading of Browning’s 
“My Last Duchess”, seeing the poem 
primarily as a kind of meditation on 
aesthetics. I wonder how many readers 
would recognize the poem as they know it 
from Mr. Assad’s summing-up: 

The poem seems to point out dramati- 

cally that life is the subject of art in 

more ways than one, and that for that 
very reason art, though better than life, 
is no life at all. 

The article displays an obstinate imper- 
ceptiveness which causes twinges of irrita- 
tion at almost every paragraph. Examples 
are Mr. Assad’s insistence that the “now” 
in “I call/That piece a wonder, now” is 
temporal, and the inferences he draws from 
this notion (pp. 119, 124); the easy sliding, 
in Mr. Assad’s handling of the idea of art 
as a life better than life (the phrase is 
imported from another work of Brown- 
ing’s), from aesthetic to moral terms; and 
the admittedly arresting remarks about the 
Duke’s confession of “* domestic frustration ” 
and “the misery of his life with his last 
Duchess”. Mr. Assad lists the views of 
many other critics of this poem but omits 
to mention Robert Langbaum’s discussion, 
which (granted the impossibility of naming 
all of the “too many commentators ”) 
appears in the most important book on the 
dramatic monologue that we have ever had 
and ought surely to have been taken into 
account. 

In “Isaac Rosenberg: From Romantic 
to Classic”, Joseph Cohen traces a line of 
development in Rosenberg’s poetry from an 
early “romanticism” to a “classicism” 
possibly influenced by Hume. “ Quentin’s 
Maundy Thursday ” by James Dean Young 
Is a study of Faulkner’s “Christian 
symbolism ”’. 

C. J. RAWSON, 
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STUDIA ROMANICA ET ANGLICA 
ZAGRABIENSIA 


WE have received Nos. 5 to 10 (1958-60)' 

of this twice-yearly publication by the 
University of Zagreb, which alternates 
between primarily linguistic and primarily 
literary numbers. 

Shakespearians will be interested in two 
papers by J. Torbarina,? one on translating 
Shakespeare’s blank verse (No. 8) and 
another (No. 6) convicting most editors and 
translators of misunderstanding Hamlet, 
II. i. 71, “ Observe his inclination in your- 
self”. English literature is elsewhere 
represented by papers on Romola (No. 6), 
on The Claverings, restoring a missing page 
from the serial version (No. 8), and on the 
genesis of Framley Parsonage (Nos. 9-10: 
a double number in honour of Mirko 
Deanovic). There is also a study (Nos. 
9-10) of the knowledge of English writers 
of the eighteenth-century Ragusan poet 
Raymond Kunié, including his Latin 
epigrams on Edward Young and Cornelia 
Knight (“doctrina et scriptis clarissima ”). 
English language is represented by an 
account of “try and” in educated spoken 
English (No. 5) and of phonetic forms of 
“there is (are)” (No. 7), both by L. 
Spalatin. In the Romance literatures there 
are papers on Negro poets, Proust, Sorel, 
Tommaseo, Pirandello and Pratolini (No. 
6), Martin du Gard, Foscolo, Stancovich 
and Bibbiena (No. 8), and on a Latin 
version of Dante’s Commedia, Canto I, on 
Casotti, Martin du Gard once more, and 
impromptus in the French theatre (Nos. 
9-10). General and Romance linguistics are 
represented by a wide variety of papers, 
among which a specialist indicates to us 
V. Vinja’s addenda to Meyer-Liibke’s 
Romanisches Etymologisches Wé6rterbuch 
(No. 7) as particularly valuable. Literary, 
linguistic (and Joycean) interests unite in a 
study of the language of Italo Svevo (Nos. 
9-10). We wish long life, continued vigour, 
and fewer misprints, to this enterprising 
publication. 

1Nos. 1-4 (1956-7) were exclusively Studia 
Romanica. 

2Parts of both appear in a revised form in 
English Studies Today, Second Series, ed. G. 
Bonnard (Bern, 1961), pp. 247-58. 


"THE November issue will be principally 
concerned with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE KINSHIP OF THOMAS COMBE Il, 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, AND 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


ia has always been difficult to believe that 

Shakespeare’s circle of friendship and 
acquaintance was limited to the towns- 
people of Stratford-on-Avon itself and the 
residents of its immediate neighbourhood, 
chiefly to the north. This, however, has 
been the assumption of many of his 
biographers, who have explored little 
further than his links with the Combe 
family and the Rainsfords of Clifford 
Chambers, with sometimes a_ sidelong 
glance at the Somervilles of Edston, and 
the Halls and Underhills of Idlicote. It 
was not until the researches of Dr. Leslie 
Hotson in the 1930s led us out to Alder- 
minster, Long Marston, Cleeve Prior, and 
Rushock, near Droitwich, that the proba- 
bilities of acquaintance further afield, and 
to the south, became manifest. 

Dr. Hotson, in that masterly work of 
literary detection, J William Shakespeare, 
brought Thomas Russell, esquire, on the 
scene as the Lord of the manor of Broad 
Campden, Glos., till 1603 the principal 
overseer of Shakespeare’s will, and one of 
his most distinguished friends. Thomas 
Russell, of the “ancient and knightly” 
family of the Russells of Strensham, 
Worcs., lived at  Alderminster, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, from 1600 till 1611, 
with his wife, Anne, the widow of Dudley 
Digges the elder (the mathematician), and 
then at Rushock, Worcs. Though brought 
up in Somerset, owing to his mother’s 
second marriage, he was a man who had 
friends and kinsmen in many of the 
families of gentry accessible to Stratford, 
some of whom Shakespeare no doubt 
knew, particularly in his years of retirement 
after 1610, and he was linked with the 
great Sheldon family by the marriage of his 
brother, Sir John Russell, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Ralph Sheldon, of Beoley, 
Worcs., disastrous though that marriage 
was. Dr. Hotson has also shown that 
Shakespeare knew the Bushells of Long 
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Marston and Cleeve Prior, and the Rutters 
and Davises of Quinton. Since then 
further extensions of his range of acquain- 
tance have been suggested, particularly by 
the late E. A. B. Barnard in New Links 
with Shakespeare, and it is now possible to 
show that, through the kin of his known 
friends, his acquaintance probably extended 
as far south as Chipping Campden in 
North Gloucestershire, and Broadway in 
Worcestershire, and the — surrounding 
country, and included many of the 
respected and important gentry of the 
district, all linked by a veritable spider's 
web of blood and marriage relationship 
with each other—and with the Combe and 
Reynolds families of Stratford-on-Avon. 

It is well known that Shakespeare and 
three generations of the wealthy Combe 
family of Stratford-on-Avon, a family 
closely connected with Drayton’s friends 
and hosts, the Rainsfords of Clifford 
Chambers, were on terms of considerable 
intimacy, and this was demonstrated by 
John Combe IV, the bachelor, when he 
left £5 to Shakespeare in his will of 1614, 
and by Shakespeare himself when he left 
his sword to Thomas Combe II, the nephew 
of John Combe IV and the son of Thomas 
Combe I and his wife Mary, of the College, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


The descent of Thomas Combe II in the 
male line is clear, but there is a good deal 
of confusion about that of his mother. 
The Stratford Parish Registers state that 
on 10 January, 1586, Thomas Combe I was 
married ‘To Mrsse Mary Younge”. Who 
was this Mistress Mary Younge, the mother 
of William Combe in 1586, of Thomas II 
in 1589, of Mary in 1591, and of Joyce in 
1593? Sir E. K. Chambers states that she 
was the daughter of “ Anthony Savage, als 
Bonner, of Elmley Castle, Worcs, and 
Broad Campden, Glos.”. Mrs. Stopes, in 
Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contempor- 
aries, says that she was Mary Savage; and 
E. A. B. Barnard in New Links with 
Shakespeare says that she was the sister of 
Walter Savage of Broadway, Worcs. She 
was, in fact, by birth a Bonner of Chipping 
Campden, Glos., and his aunt. Sir Sidney 
Lee, E. I. Fripp and Charles I. Elton do not 
refer to her parentage. Those investigators 
who have given Mary Combe the maiden 
name of Savage have probably been led 
astray by the Visitation of Warwickshire of 
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1619, which says that Thomas Combe I 
married “ Mary fillia—Savage de Elmley ”. 
The Savages, who came out of Cheshire in 
the fourteenth century, were a knightly 
family of far more ancient distinction than 
the Bonners, and the entry was probably 
so worded to impress the heralds. The 
Bonners were a wealthy family of yeomen 
and lesser gentry, settled in Chipping 
Campden and Mickleton, Glos., early in the 
sixteenth century, possibly with some sort 
of family connexion with the Savages “on 
the other side of the blanket’’ but of 
much lower rank and status. 

The Visitation of Shropshire for 1623 
shows that a Mary Bonner, daughter of 
Anthony and Bridget Bonner of Campden, 
Glos., married William Younge, esquire, of 
Cayanton, Salop, as his second wife, and 
from this and the Warwickshire Visitation 
Sir E. K. Chambers must have drawn his 
conclusions. It has now been possible to 
study the wills of Anthony and Bridget 
Bonner, together with certain Savage wills, 
which make the parentage of Mary Combe 
clear—introducing the speculative mind to 
many possible byways of acquaintance that 
Shakespeare may have trod, specially 
= the years of his retirement, after 
1610. 

Anthony Bonner, of Chipping Campden, 
Glos., died in 1580, having made his will 
in November 1579.2 In it he made 
substantial bequests of £200 to each of his 
three unmarried daughters, Anne, Joan and 
Elizabeth, left his house in Campden and 
his leases there to his widow for life, his 
land in Campden to his eldest son, 
Anthony, and his land in Ullington and 
Pebworth to his younger son, George, later 
a barrister of the Middle Temple. His 
estate must have been considerable for, in 
an earlier lawsuit* he was described as “a 
greate ryche man’. There was no bequest 
to his daughter Mary, but she would have 
been provided for on her marriage to 
William Younge, to whom he refers 
specifically as “my son-in-law William 
Younge Esq.”. His daughter Mary is 
among the witnesses to the will, and 
“George Savage, clerk, my brother-in-law ” 
is named as one of the overseers. This will 
proves that Anthony Bonner did not use 


1 Heralds’ Visitation of Cheshire 1580. Ormerod 
and Helsley: Hist: Cheshire. 

2PCC Arundel 43. 

3Star Ch: Proc: Henry VIII. bund XIX. 
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the alias of Savage, that his daughter Mary 
was already married to William Younge 
in 1579, and that his wife Bridget was born 
Bridget Savage, and was the sister of one 
George Savage, clerk. 

The will of Bridget Bonner was made in 
January 1607* but not proved till June 
1611. She died before May 1609, and left 
most of her comparatively small property 
to her daughter Dame Elizabeth Culpepper 
of Coventry, who was her executrix. She 
made bequests for rings to Mr. John 
Savage, her brother, Mr. William Goddard, 
Mr. Thomas Combes, and Mr. William 
Wyat, her sons-in-law, also to her 
“daughters Combes and Wyat”. She also 
left 20s. each to her son Anthony Bonner 
and his wife, and her bed and its belong- 
ings to her younger son, George Bonner. 
To her “daughter Combes’s children” she 
left 10s. each and £20 to “my niece [i.e. 
grand-daughter], Bridget Younge”. Her 
will leaves us in no doubt that Mary Combe 
was the daughter of Bridget and Anthony 
Bonner of Chipping Campden, and informs 
us that Bridget Bonner had a brother, John 
Savage, as well as her other brother, George 
Savage, clerk. Bridget Younge, it may be 
noted, was treated most generously by her 
step-father, Thomas Combe I, and he left 
her £250 when he died in 1609.° She 
married at Stratford-on-Avon, in November 
1609, George Willys, esq., of Fenny 
Compton, Warks., and died in 1629. 
George Willys married gne Mary Smith of 
Stratford-on-Avon as his second wife,® and 
became, in 1642, the first governor of the 
Colony of Connecticut, U.S.A.’ 

A George Savage, clerk, and a John 
Savage were the sons of Christopher 
Savage, and the brothers of Francis Savage 
of Elmley Castle, Worcs., but so far we 
have no proof that Bridget Bonner was 
their sister, and not that of other Savages 
of the same names—and there were several 
contemporary Savages of these names. The 
will of Christopher Savage has not been 
found. That of Francis Savage does not 
help us very much. He made it in August 
1557® and it was proved in July 1558. He 
must have died comparatively young, but 


4PCC Wood 63. 

5 PCC Dorset 17. 

® Stratford and Fenny Compton Registers. _ 

7™New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register April 1899. 

8 PCC Noodes 32. 
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he had two sons and two daughters by his 
wife Anne, daughter of William Sheldon 
of Beoley. He mentions his mother, 
Anne, the widow of Christopher Savage, a 
brother, George Savage, and a brother 
John Savage, together with two other 
brothers, Thomas and William, but there is 
no mention of a sister Bridget. The will 
of George Savage, clerk, L.L.D., Arch- 
deacon of Gloucester and rector of Saint- 
bury, Glos., does not help us very much 
either. Besides being rector of Saintbury 
and Archdeacon of Gloucester he was also 
rector of Sedgeberrow, Worcs., and of 
Tolleshunt Major in Essex. He lived at 
Seagrave, Leics., the manor of which he 
had bought from his brother-in-law, Henry 
Turville. He made his will in May 1600° 
and it was proved in October 1602. In it 
he mentions a brother, John Savage, but 
he does not mention a sister Bridget, and 
confines most of his bequests to his own 
sons and daughters. 

A search among the wills of the several 
John Savages of the time has brought to 
light the will of John of Tetbury, an 
unlikely-seeming candidate, made in May 
1608'° and proved in November. John 
Savage evidently had no children, and no 
wife living in 1608, for he leaves his con- 
siderable estate to a large number of his 
kindred, fortunately for us. Among them 
are Anthony Bonner of Charringworth, 
Glos. (the son of Anthony and Bridget) and 
his brother, George of the Middle Temple. 
The will does not determine the exact 
relationship of these Bonners to John 
Savage, but he leaves “to my kinswoman 
Dame Elizabeth Culpepper, daughter of 
my sister Bonner, deceased, £50 towards 
the payment of her debts in Camden”. 
Finally, his relationship to Bridget Bonner 
is made doubly clear in the “sentence” to 
the will dated 14 November, 1608, settling 
matters between “Walter Savage, gent., 
nephew by the brother of the said deceased, 
and the executor named in the will’, and 
many of the relatives mentioned, including: 
Anthony Bonner, gent, George Bonner, 
gent, Mary Combe als Bonner, wife of 
Thomas Combe, gent, Lady Elizabeth 
Culpepper als Bonner, widow, and Joane 
Wyat als Bonner, children of Bridget 
Bonner als Savage, deceased, late sister of 


* PCC Montague 63. 
10 PCC Windebancke fol. 92. 
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the said John Savage, the testator. Since 


we know that Walter Savage was the son | 


of Francis Savage and Anne Sheldon" we 
now have complete proof that Bridget 
Bonner of Chipping Campden, Glos., the 
grandmother of Shakespeare’s young friend 
Thomas Combe II, and the mother of Mary 
Combe, was the daughter of Christopher 
Savage, and the sister of Francis Savage of 
Elmley Castle, Receiver General of the 
King’s Revenues for Worcestershire, of 
George Savage, Archdeacon of Gloucester, 
and of John Savage of Saintbury and 
Tetbury, Glos——the daughter of a family 
distinguished in Cheshire for generations of 
loyal and doughty military service, and, 
since its settlement in Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire, for its high office and its 
hospitality and wealth. 

Mary Combe’s. children, William, 
Thomas, Mary and Joyce, were therefore 
cousins of all the children of Francis 
Savage; William of Elmley Castle, John, 
Anthony, Anne, and Walter of Broadway; 
of John, George and Anne Savage, the 
children of George Savage; of Thomas, 
Alice, Charlotte and Richard Bonner, the 
children of Anthony Bonner the younger 
who, having, in 1607, bought the rectory 
and rectorial lands of Ebrington from the 
Crown” with his brother, George, lived at 
nearby Charringworth, Glos.; and of the 
Bonners of Mickleton and Pebworth. 
Many of these were living during the 
latter part of Shakespeare’s lifetime, and 
this kinship of his friend Thomas Combe I 





and his son Thomas II must, from time to | 


time, have brought Shakespeare into these 
numerous households south of Stratford- 
on-Avon, in Campden, Elmley Castle, and 


Broadway, and the neighbouring villages. | 
There was also, it should be noted, a link | 


of kinship between Mary Combe, through 
her mother, with Thomas Russell, Shake- 
speare’s friend. Thomas Russell’s elder 
brother, Sir John Russell, married, as has 
been stated, Elizabeth Sheldon, daughter of 
Ralph Sheldon of Beoley. She was a niece 
by marriage of Francis Savage. 





George Bonner, brother of Mary Combe 


and uncle of Thomas II, seems to have 

been the chief link between 

families. He entered the Middle Temple in 

1591**, an Inn to which many of the gentry 
11 Visitn: Worcs: 1634. 


‘2 Rudder Hist: Glos: p. 434. 
13 Middle Temple Admission Book. 
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of the district sent their sons,’* and was 


| called in May 1602, five months after the 


presentation of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night at the Revels. In that year George 
Bonner’s nephew, William Combe II, also 
entered’® being followed in 1608'* by his 
brother Thomas II, who was bound with 
him and also with his uncle, George 
Bonner, and also by George Savage, son 
of George Savage Archdeacon of Glou- 
cester. George Bonner practised in London 
and in the Courts of the Marches of Wales. 
Further proof of his close connexion with 
the Combe family comes from a letter in 
the Sackville MSS. In October 1610, 
William Combe, senr., of Warwick, the 
uncle of Thomas Combe I, died. On the 
12th of that month George Bonner, who 
was working for Lionel Cranfield, later Earl 
of Middlesex, in a case regarding the rights 
to the rectorial lands and tithes of Chip- 
ping Campden, which Cranfield had 
bought from the Crown, wrote to Cranfield 
from Charringworth, apologizing for his 
delayed visit to London, and explaining 
that it was due to “ business befalling upon 
the death of a very deare friend, my cousin 
Combes of Warwick ”.’’ 

William Combe of Warwick (who, with 
John Combe IV had sold Shakespeare 107 
acres Of land at Stratford in 1602) was in 
fact the uncle by marriage of Mary Combe, 
and was only thus related to George 
Bonner, except possibly through the 
Sheldons,’® unless there was some earlier 
connexion . between the two _ families. 
There were Combes at Mickleton, Glos,, in 
1506, when “John Combes of Meculton 
and his wife ’’® were admitted to the Guild 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and there were 
Bonners in Campden as early as 1505?° and 
at Mickleton a little later. William Combe 
of Warwick was also connected with 
Broadway and with the Middle Temple. 


“Between 1569 and 1614 there were no less 
than six Savages, three Combes, two Sambaches, a 
Daston, a Washbourne, two Rutters, two Over- 
burys, and many other local entrants. 

a — Temple Admission Book. 

i 


17 HMC Sackville MSS No. 1136. 

18 He left £20 to ‘“‘my cousin Wm Sheldon the 
elder of Broadway ”’. 

19 Bloom 206, 210. 

20 HMC Sackville MSS U 269. T 176/5. John 
Bonner lived ‘‘ between the tenement of the Chantry 
# — Lady and the tenement of Richard 

eys”’. 
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He was born in Broadway in 15517 and 
left £10 to the poor there when he died*? 
He entered Middle Temple in 1571*° and 
was a well-known lawyer in Warwick and 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Once again, in December 1611, we find 
George Bonner and the Combes linked 
together. On that date Thomas Combe II 
and his uncle, George Bonner, were 
engaged in the purchase for £50 of certain 
unspecified areas of waste and common 
ground in the Manor of Old Stratford, 
Stratford, Bishopton and Welcombe.** 
They seem to have bought only the 
remainder of such common ground (after 
many exceptions had been made) as was 
left in the whole parish, and there does not 
appear to have been very much of it. The 
whole transaction has a somewhat unreal 
air, and one wonders if it was not in fact 
a step towards the later attempts to enclose 
the common lands of Stratford by Thomas’s 
brother William, an attempt which caused 
Shakespeare and his cousin, Thomas 
Greene, and the Stratford Council much 
trouble. At all events Thomas and William 
Combe chose their uncle to act with them 
in the deal, which shows that the families 
were closely connected and on terms of 
friendship. That George Bonner was also 
known to Thomas Greene and to Shake- 
speare’s son-in-law, Dr. John Hall, is shown 
by the entry in Greene’s diary for 5 Sep- 
tember, 1616: ‘“‘ Master Hall told me of 
G. Bonner’s saying what he would do to 
Lucas: and that Master Sheriff (William 
Combe II) said Lucas could not be an 
honest man, for he had no religion in 
him”.?® The reference is most probably 
to Lucas’s behaviour with regard to 
William Combe’s continued attempts at 
enclosure. 

George Bonner was also connected, 
though somewhat unpleasantly, with the 
Rutters of Quinton, friends of Thomas 
Russell of Alderminster. Michael Rutter, 
the son of John Rutter of Quinton, Dr. 
Hotson records, matriculated at Oxford in 
June 1603 with Thomas Russell’s stepson, 
Leonard Digges, who wrote verses in the 
First Folio, to be followed by George 


21 Broadway Parish Registers. 

22 PCC Wood-52. 

23 Middle Temple Admission Book. 

24 Shakespeare’s Birthplace Deeds 441. 
934. E. L. Fripp, Shakespeare, Man and Artist, Il, 
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Bonner’s nephew, William Combe II a 
week later, and in June 1607 Michael Rutter 
entered the Middle Temple just a year 
before Thomas Combe II.*® In November 
1610 Thomas Rutter followed his brother 
and there, for some reason, he fell foul of 
George Bonner, for he was expelled in 
May 1613 for having “struck in the face 
with his fist Mr. George Bonner, a Master 
of the Utter Bar, coming from dinner in 
his gown and cap, out of the Hall to his 
chamber in the old Recorder’s Court, for 
having drawn his rapier upon him on 
Wednesday last 12th of May”’.’ 

At Broadway the centre of family 
gathering must have been the Great Farm, 
where Anne Sheldon, widow first of 
Francis Savage, then of Anthony Daston 
of Dumbleton and Wormington, lived on, 
with her family round her, till 1619 when 
she died at the age of 85.°° There she was 
famous, according to Habington, for being 
“the most bountiful gentlewoman for 
hospitality of her degree in all England ”. 
Her farm was managed by her sons, Walter 
and Anthony, second cousins of Thomas 
and William Combe, and her daughter 
Anne Daston was married to Ralph 
Huband of Ipsley,?® Worcs., from whom, 
in 1605, Shakespeare bought, on the advice 
of Abraham Sturley, a lease of a moiety of 
the tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, 
Bishopton, and Welcombe, for £440.°° On 
Ralph Huband’s death in 1606 he was still 
owed £20 by “Mr Shakespeare ”, presum- 
ably the balance of the purchase price. 
He also owed £6 to Walter Savage, and 
£20 to William Sheldon.** At Broadway, 
too, in September 1581, Walter Savage had 
married Elizabeth Hall of  Idlicote, 
Warwickshire,*? and it was this marriage 
‘tha: brought about the kinship of Thomas 
Combe II and William Reynolds of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Walter Savage was, as 
we have seen, a cousin of Mary Combe, 
and Elizabeth Hall was the daughter of 
Joyce Blount by her second marriage, to 
Richard Hall of Idlicote. Joyce Blount 
(Hall) was the grandmother of William 
Reynolds, having first married Hugh 


26 Middle Temple Admission Book. 

27 Middle Temple Records. 

28 Broadway Parish Registers. 

29 Tbid. 

30 Chambers, William Shakespeare, II, 119. 

51 B’ham Probate Reg: Cal: Worcs: Wills 90b. 
32 Barnard, New Links with Shakespeare. 
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Reynolds, his grandfather. There was also 
a further relationship between her and the 
Combes, for Thomas Combe I was the 
grandson of another Joyce Blount, a cousin 
of Hugh Reynold’s wife, who married John 
Combe III. 

To complete the circle of these relation- 
ships we must now note the marriage, in 
1613, of Mary Combe II, the sister of 
Thomas and William Combe II, to Edward 
Lane, of Alveston, near Stratford-on- 
Avon.** This linked Thomas Combe II, 
through his sister, with Edward Lane’s 
cousin, Margaret Lane who, in 1609, had 
married John Greene, of Clement’s Inn,* 
the younger brother of Thomas Greene, the 
Stratford and Middle Temple lawyer, who 
was Shakespeare’s friend and acknowledged 
cousin. During the last few years of 
Shakespeare’s life, therefore, he was linked 
by a definite, if somewhat tenuous kinship 
with William Reynolds and Thomas Combe 
II, both of whom he remembered in his 
will. One cannot doubt that this network 
of kinship of Shakespeare’s known friends, 
completed, as it was, by the marriage of 
Margaret Lane to his cousin John Greene, 
must have led to his possessing many 
friends among the gentry of Chipping 
Campden and Broadway and the country 
south of the Avon. 

A further link with Broadway was no 
doubt Henry Sturley, the vicar there from 
January 1610 till May 1639.°° Henry 
Sturley was the son of Shakespeare’s old 
friend, the solicitor, Abraham Sturley, of 
Stratford-on-Avon and the Middle Temple, 
Deputy Steward of the Stratford Court of 
Record to Shakespeare’s cousin, Thomas 
Greene. In 1604, having been assistant to 
Alexander Aspinall, the master of Stratford 
Grammar School, Henry Sturley was “ pre- 
ferred to Campden”.*® E. I. Fripp con- 
cluded that this preferment was to the 
vicarage of Chipping Campden, but there 
is an uninterrupted succession of vicars at 
this time, leaving no room for him to have 
filled that post, and the Stratford-on-Avon 
records imply that Henry Sturley was 
appointed to the mastership of Campden 
Grammar School. He no doubt held this 
post till he was appointed vicar of Broad- 


33 Stratford Parish Registers. 
34 Tbid. 
35 Broadway Parish Registers. 

. 36 on & Ac: of Corpn: of Stratford. Book 
ip. : 
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also way in January 1610.°° In September he 
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'tion- Sheldons, and through them, the Savages. % Go 
e, in His pride in his wife’s family and his own SG 
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ward city with which he wrote in the Broadway | Eg 
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— Henry sonn of Abraham Strelly, gent. S. le 
had was baptised the ffirst day of May 1577 << 
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n his | Of the families with which his marriage a 3 Ss 8 
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ends, | ing that Shakespeare must have attended 3 27 Be a 3 
ye of | many a marriage and christening of his 2 <3 rug £4 
eene, | friends the Combes’s cousins, uncles and i—Ssp—| > £be z8 
many | aunts, and that he shared in the famous gi Bes Sse se 2 vee 
pping | hospitality of Anne Daston’s house at on Bad Lf ie f § g5N° 
untry Broadway on those occasions, and was a eS 522 _—" *. o Zea 
welcome visitor, too, at the vicarage, where sa BYU - e § AgIR 
s no | the son of his old friend so proudly held ~ g0 #y "gs < 4 BF8s 
from | office. Among his friends would have been t ag gs gue >. 3625 
Jenry the Bonners of Chipping Campden and geo sa <5 bo age 
s old | Mickleton, the Savages of Broadway and PE 2 , ret PS. 
f Oars sn” } BESS 
y, of | Elmley Castle, the Dastons of Dumbleton, ae xy 2 505 sogcss 
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con- | Anthony Langston, cousin and godson of 23% | 3 28 
» the Anthony Daston, was to become Town Tee "3 Sy 
there | Clerk of Stratford in 1617, less than a #4? 2 a 
irs at | Year after Shakespeare’s death.*° | 5 7. 
have CHRISTOPHER WHITFIELD. ge 38 
— Broad Campden. | a¥s E Bede 
ipden 37 Broadway Pari i | gE= 4 BSpug 
his oadway Parish Registers. | “83 hd OF 28 
| t *8Tbid. In Dec. 1606 Wm Sambache s. & h. of | 4 sail gy 
road- Anthony of Childswickham entered Middle Temple | os Socsse 
and was bound with George Bonner and Anthony | 2 202005 
Washbourne of Wichenford. William Sambache - fee 
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A NEW EDITION OF “ THE OWL 
AND THE NIGHTINGALE” 


A NEW edition of The Owl and the 

Nightingale, especially for under- 
graduate use, has been badly needed, and 
Mr. Stanley’s' will be warmly welcomed. 
But it will perhaps not be as useful as it 
might have been, despite its obvious merits 
—its concise and clear introduction, its 
accurate text (the whole book is admirably 
free from printing errors), its full and 
scholarly notes, and its excellent glossary, 
which greatly improves on Atkins’s. For 
it seems that Mr. Stanley has not clearly 
decided what class of reader his edition is 
designed for. The provision of a single text 
(that of the Cotton MS.) suggests that it 
may be intended for students of English 
literature who may wish to read the poem 
for its literary quality without concerning 
themselves overmuch with textual matters; 
but such students will be repelled by many 
unnormalized scribal aberrations in spelling 
and will find many of the notes on textual 
and linguistic points far too technical. I 
suspect, too, that they may be puzzled by 
the conventions adopted to represent the 
manuscript’s wynn and w, which are open 
to question; I do not see why the MS. 
letters should not have been used (readers 
who know Pp and 6 are not likely to be much 
troubled by wynn, which they meet in OE. 
texts anyway). A Specialist student, on the 
other hand, must have both texts available 
to him; he cannot work only with Cotton, 
with very sparse citation of the variants of 
the Jesus MS. This might matter less if the 
editing of C were more thorough and less 
Open to question; but it is very conservative, 
in accordance with the unfortunate tradi- 
tion of medieval English scholarship, and 
shows signs of some confusion about the 
proper functions of an editor. It is true 
that it is set forward merely as an edition 
of C, but this seems a pointless procedure; 
when two closely related manuscripts are 
preserved, the least an editor can do is to 
seek to restore their common original. It 
must seem a pity, too, that the editorial 
policy of this series excludes etymologies 
from the glossaries. If there were readily 
available a cheap, handy, and reliable ME. 


1The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. by Eric 
Gerald Stanley (Nelson's Medieval and Renaissance 
py London and Edinburgh, 1960); vi+210 
Pp.; 15s. 
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dictionary the case might be different; as 
things are, all students need etymological 
information, and it is essential for special- 
ists if they are intelligently to study the 
language of the poem, or to understand the 
reasons for the editor’s glosses. Much of 
what Mr. Stanley has to say in his notes will 
be meaningless to those who do not already 
possess a sound knowledge of etymology. 


The most successful parts of the intro- 
duction are those dealing with the date and 
authorship of the poem, the subjects of the 
debate, and the rhetoric; they are compact, 
clear, and sensible, and well designed for 
their purpose. On p. 21 I do not find it 
much of an argument against Nicholas of 
Guildford’s authorship that the author 
allows himself to accuse the bishops of 
simony; the poem may have been intended 
for a patron—either a layman or a reform- 
ing cleric—of whom it was known or 
believed that he would be sympathetic to 
such criticisms, and in any case, if the 
criticisms were resented, it would not have 
helped Nicholas much if the tactlessness 
were not his own, but his recommender’s. 
A more logical deduction from the argu- 
ment would not concern the authorship, 
but the nature of the advancement sought 
for Nicholas—that it was one not in the 
gift of bishops. But the real point of the 
passage is to explain something that sadly 
needs explanation—why Nicholas, in spite 
of his manifold and shining merits, is still 
only the priest of a remote country parish. 
It is odd that scholars who, as members of 
a selection committee, would be quick to 
say, “If he is so good, why is he still only 
...27, and who would expect an intelli- 
gent candidate to come prepared to meet 
the point, should fail to recognize the same 
situation in a medieval poem; but one of 
the hardest lessons to learn about the past 
is that shrewd men of affairs are shrewd 
men of affairs at all times and in all places. 


At the foot of p. 21 there should have 
been a reference to Professor Wrenn’s 
discovery of a Nicholas the priest who held 
land near Portisham in 1226 (Med. Aev., 
i. 155-6). The explanation on pp. 26-7 of 
the nature of the Owl’s mistake in pleading 
seems to me to miss the point; as Atkins 
showed, the error is that of stultiloquium, 
of boasting of one’s own disgrace, as the 
Nightingale observes in terms (1. 1650). 

The linguistic parts of the introduction 
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are much less successful. It is inaccurate 
to say that ‘“ wherever there is clear rhyme 
evidence it points to the dialect of Kent” 
(p. 18), even though the sequel shows that 
Stanley uses the term “Kentish” widely 
enough to cover Surrey as well. The 
feature best established is é for OE. ¥, but 
in ME. this can no longer be accurately 
described as Kentish; it is generally South- 
Eastern (cf. Jordan §40). Other more 
specifically Kentish features occur remark- 
ably seldom, and this is true even of two 
Kentish developments that made for greatly 
increased ease of rhyming, Kentish é for 
OE. @ and é for OE. @. The former occurs 
certainly in chaterestre/uastre at 655-6 and 
probably in  betere/chatere (cf. A.R., 
cheater) at 283-4 (neither of these rhymes 
is noticed by Stanley), also in the rhymes 
of lai and mai with (a)wai (1509-10 and 
1601-2), which at this early date can hardly 
show the change of ME. gi to ai (Stanley 
would not, I think, have adopted this ex- 
planation in his note to 1509f. if he had 
noticed the rhyme at 655-6); cf. further 
dai/ey at 103-4 (a rhyme on gi, from OK. 
ég in the first word and from OE. &g or 
OK. ég in the second), and possibly crei /dai 
335-6, if crei is from OE. *cr@g, as has 
been suggested. Straight instances of 
Kentish é for OE. @ (by i-mutation of Pr. 
OE. a) rhyming with general OE. @ seem 
not to occur at all, though the development 
may lie behind the rhyme at 1556-7 if the 
explanation suggested in my note to these 
lines (see below) is accepted. Kentish (or 
Anglian) é for WS. @' <WGmce. 4d is shown 
by the rhymes at 225-6 and 987-8, possibly 
also by sed/bled at 440-1 (but bl@d occurs 
for bléd in OE.). The rhyming of OE. @' 
with @ is not necessarily Kentish; it occurs 
at 924-5, 1049-50, 1347-8, 1687-8, and in 
various instances involving the suffix -hede 
(e.g. 1215-6). There is no trace in the 
spellings of the extant MSS. of the distinc- 
tively Kentish diphthongal developments of 
OE. éo (OK. io) and éa, even though there 
are in both MSS. occasional traces of other 
Eastern spellings (notably s or ss for OE. 
sc); on the contrary, non-final OE. éo 


2 If 277-8 is an assonance fiizle/piivle (and not a 
true rhyme fiile/piile, as I have elsewhere suggested 
is possible), then we must assume that in 64 the 
author used file but in 277 fiizle; but at a time of 
transition in a border area there is no difficulty 
in assuming that he could know two pronuncia- 
tions, the old and the new. 
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rhymes on @ in 321-2, 977-8, and 1179-80, 
and OE. éa rhymes on OE. @ in cheste/ 
unwreste 177-8, a specifically non-Kentish 
rhyme. But neor “ near”/meoster in 923- 
4 could depend on the Ayenbite’s forms 
nier (< OK. nior < néor) and mestier (or on 
nér/mestér, which is more likely, since at 
the date of the poem AN. would be expected 
to have mester rather than mestier); it 
cannot depend on WS. néar. The rhyme 
evidence as a whole suggests in fact a 
dialect in which specifically Kentish 
developments were rare but might occur 
sporadically—in other words, a_ dialect 
bordering on Kent, but certainly not 
“ Kentish ”’ itself. 


It is also inaccurate to cite Atkins as one 
of those who accept that the original dialect 
of the poem was that of Guildford. Atkins 
would go no further than to admit that the 
poet made “ occasional” use of “* Kentish” 
forms (pp. xli, lxxxvii, 187), and for the rest 
seems to have regarded the original dialect, 
like that of the surviving copies, as 
predominantly South-Western, with the 
“Kentish” forms used only for rhyming 
convenience (cf. p. xli, and passim in his 
notes); he was of course mistaken. 


The account of the accidence of the poem 
on pp. 14-17 appears to be part of the 
editorial plan for this series, but I do not 
altogether understand its point; I doubt if 
it will much help the non-specialist student, 
and it is far too oversimplified for the 
specialist. Thus the infinitive of OE. verbs 
of weak class II does not always end in 
-i(e) in the poem (cf. dare < darian in rhyme 
with hare at 383-4), and the rule given for 
the inflexion of adjectives does not cover 
long-stemmed adjs. in the suffix -i (cf. sori, 
pl., 1162). The “untypical” forms of the 
3 sg. pres. indic. and of the imper. sg. of 
weak class II given in the scheme on p. 17 
derive from misinterpretation of Il. 161 and 
229-30 (see my notes to these lines below). 


The introduction contains no discussion 
of the vocabulary of the poem, though it 
has interesting features; reference might 
have been made to Professor N. Davis's 
review of Sundby in Med. Aev., xx. 64f. 
The apparently SE. words of 1166-7 are 
pointed out in the notes to these lines, but 
the presence of a Scandinavian element in 
the vocabulary is mentioned only in passing 
in a note, without any discussion of its 
significance in a supposedly Surrey text, 
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and there is no comment even on so strik- 
ing a feature as the presence among these 
words of ille adj. (421 and 1536), which is 
lacking not only from Dan Michel’s vocab- 
ulary, but also from Chaucer’s (except as a 
mark of dialect in The Reeve’s Tale). 
There is also no connected discussion of 
the syntax of the poem, and the notes on 
syntactical points are too few and some- 
times not altogether happy. Admittedly 
syntax does not lend itself to general dis- 
cussion, but one subject that would benefit 
from connected treatment is the use of the 
subjunctive, which Atkins in his appendix 
on the language of the poem entirely neg- 
lects. That Stanley is alive to this question 
is shown by the care with which he records 
subjunctive forms in his glossary, even 
occasionally when they are not distinct in 
form, but he does not discuss their use. (In 
the glossary such expressions as lete we 177, 
fo we 179, are described as 1 pl. imper. 
when the same usage in the 3 sg., e.g. truste 
1273, is correctly entered as subjunctive; 
this seems a hangover from Latin gram- 
mar.) A fuller treatment of syntax would 
have been desirable because innovation in 
syntax seems to me one of the characteris- 
tics of the language of the poet. Three 
instances may here be given. (1) With 
impersonal verbs, OE. constructions are 
often so modified that what in OE. would 
have been the subject of the verb becomes 
in O. & N. an adverbial adjunct introduced 
by a preposition. Thus OE. me is leof 
Cristes hus becomes me is leof to Cristes 
huse (609), as if meaning “I have a liking 
for Christ’s house”; similarly at 46 hu 
pinche nu bi mine song “what's your 
opinion now of my song”, at 31 puzte wel 
vvl of pare hule, and at 212 ne lust him nu 
to none unrede “he now takes no pleasure 
in any folly”. The impersonals, in fact, 
are being treated as if they were the equiva- 
lent of personal expressions capable of 
being followed by prepositional phrases. 
This is the explanation of the idioms in- 
volving icunde and icundur at 114 and 85, 
which have troubled many editors but were 
tightly interpreted by Hall (though without 
putting them in their syntactical setting); in 
114 ov nas neuer icunde parto is “ you 
never had a natural inclination towards 
that’ (where OE. would have had pzxt nes 
nefre eow gecynde), and in 85 pe were 
icundur to one frogge is “ you would have 
more natural liking for a frog”. Stanley, 
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following Hall, translates 85 correctly, but 
his comment that “to one frogge is the 
virtual object of were” shows a strange 
concept of the syntax of the verb to be and 
of the nature of prepositional phrases, and 
icunde in 114 is entered in the glossary 
as a noun, though icundur in 85 is 
entered as comparative adjective. (2) 
The expression tukest ouer in 
63-4 is of course different, but shows 
the same preference for prepositional 
constructions, the conversion of what would 
be subject or (in this case) direct object in 
OE. into an adverbial adjunct. (Stanley 
rightly rejects Grattan’s suggestion of a 
compound ouer-smale; but he does not 
mention the most obvious objection, that 
the stressing of the line proves it impos- 
sible—since over as the first element cf a 
compound adj. must bear the main stress, 
whereas in the scansion of this line it is 
completely unstressed.) (3) Stanley has no 
note on a mo swenge in 803, but in his 
glossary he gives “ greater” for mo in this 
line, and swenge as sg., so presumably he 
takes the phrase as meaning “a greater 
trick ”; but this does not fit the argument of 
the passage at all, nor does mo in either 
ME. or early MnE. mean “ greater”, being 
necessarily plural in sense and referring to 
number. Atkins’s explanation (which 
compares early MnE. a many) is equally 
impossible; in this idiom (cf. PresE. a few, 
ME. an eighte “some eight”, etc.) the 
function of the so-called “indefinite 
article” (in reality descended from the OE. 
plural dne “some”; cf. B-T., Suppl., s.v. 
an, V, Va) is to make indefinite a positive 
numeral word, and it cannot possibly be 
used with a comparative, which is already 
by its nature indefinite. In fact a mo in 
803 is simply a back-formation from namo; 
aS namo means “no more, not any more”, 
sO a mo means “any more”: the sentence 
means “ What need has he of any more 
tricks [swenge gen. pl., as correctly parsed 
by Atkins], when the one is so profitable 
to him?”. Other syntactical points are 
discussed in my notes below. 

The introduction ends with a useful and 
clear, though incomplete, discussion of the 
metre of the poem. Perhaps its chief 
omission, from the beginner’s point of view, 
is its failure to point out that in O. & N., 
as in ME. verse generally, there is very 
frequent inversion of the natural stress in 
native compounds and derivative words, 
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especially in rhyming position: thus in 149 
andsuare is stressed on the second (so also, 
in mid-line, in 705), and similarly grislich 
315, godhede 351, skentinge 446, clennesse 
491, golnesse 492 (but gdlnesse, the natural 
stressing, in mid-line in 498), etc., etc. Of 
this process the artificial stress of bridel in 
1028, to which attention is drawn, is only 
an extension, by no means without parallel 
in ME. verse (still less in Wyatt). But I 
doubt whether the poet deliberately “ forces 
his rhymes . .. by altering the form or pro- 
nunciation of words” (p. 39), otherwise 
than by this inversion of stress; miste 764 
looks like a true speech-variant (cf. O.E.D., 
which obviously so regards it), 1519-20 
should undoubtedly be emended, and 
gulte 1523 is on the face of it a p.t. used 
with perfect meaning, “has sinned”, even 
though the other verbs in the passage are 
pres. t. A poet, like other users of a 
language, may invent new grammatical 
forms on the model of existing analogues; 
but to suppose, as Atkins does (apparently 
followed by Stanley), that for the sake of 
rhyme he can invent forms (such as send, 
pres. t. pl., and gulte, 3 sg. pres. t., would 
be) that not only lack any analogue, but 
run completely counter to the most funda- 
mental grammatical principles of the poet’s 
language, is absurd—a mere confession of 
failure to reach a rational explanation. 
Stanley rightly emphasizes the variety of the 
O. & N. metre and deprecates attempts to 
make it over-regular, but he seems never- 
theless to underestimate the extent to 
which medieval scribes, by omissions or 
slight alterations (e.g. of form or word- 
order), may spoil the rhythm without spoil- 
ing the sense. Thus in 581-2 the J scribe 
twice omits al; and it may well be that the 
same occurred in the intermediate text in 
507 (insert al before ago?) and in 509 
(insert alle before awedep?). In 173 we 
should perhaps read alle (the Ayenbite’s 
regular inflected form) for al; in 107 and 
123 read hise, pl., for his; in 1053 read to 
done for to don. In 410, for were aferd, 
ho spac bolde tale, which is modern prose 
word-order, it would be much better both 
metrically and_ stylistically to restore 
Germanic word-order and read aferd were, 
spac ho bolde tale. Instances could be 
multiplied indefinitely; even in one of the 
lines Stanley cites to illustrate a permissible 
irregularity (which I agree is possible), 


Pat eure spenp & euer is iliche, 362 
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it may be suggested that iliche is here a 
substitute for an original Eastern aphetic 
form liche, which would scan better but at 
this date would be a linguistic innovation 
especially likely to be replaced by a con- 
servative scribe. I cannot accept that the 
author “occasionally” permits “an addi- 
tional stressed (or possibly half-stressed) 
syllable” (p. 37); I do not know what, in 
this type of verse, a “ half-stressed ” syllable 
would be in the metrical sense (as distinct 
from the analysis of speech-stress), but in 
the one example cited, 

Ah neopeles parmide beop men acwalde, 1370 
I take neopeles here (though not elsewhere 
in the poem) to be disyllabic, with syncope 
of the medial -e- and with the -/es entirely 
unstressed, in which case the line has the 
normal four stresses. Indeed it is axiomatic 
that lines which fall short of or exceed the 
normal four stresses are either corrupt or 
mis-scanned by the editors. Though not all 
Dr. Onions’s emendations metri causa, in 
his restored text of parts of the poem, are 
convincing, I can see no reason for suppos- 
ing that when the scribes of the extant 
manuscripts, by comparison with one 
another, can be proved to be making altera- 
tions that are detrimental to metre, their 
predecessors nevertheless may be assumed 
to have been so faithful to their originals 
that an editor cannot hope to improve on 
their work. Nor is it to be supposed that 
it is always J that changes, and that C may 
safely be taken as the best we can do 
without “hypothetical reconstruction”, 
which is the usual charge levelled against 
those who try really to edit texts. 

The rhyming technique of the poem is 
not discussed in Stanley’s introduction, but 
his assumptions concerning it appear from 
various notes, especially that to 1. 227, in 
which, to my mind, some confusion is evi- 
dent. In particular Stanley seems not to 
appreciate the strength of Dr. Onions’s 
position when, to give a true rhyme at 63-4, 
he emends MS. vuele “evilly” to fule 
“foully” in 63 and reads fu(3)le, dat. pl. 
“fowls” in 64. The emendation in 63 is 
palaeographically easy, since in the “ inter- 
mediate anthology” vvle could be a 
spelling of the Southern vule “ foully” (cf. 
31, where C has vv, J ful, for the strong 
adj. “ foul”, and 35, where both MSS. have 
vvle for the weak adj.), but could be 
wrongly interpreted as the syncopated form 
uvle “ evilly ”; the same error has probably 
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occurred in 8, where Onions reads fule for 
C vvole, J vuele. But beyond this Onions 
is relying on the principle that in dealing 
with a ME. rhyming text one is entitled 
to assume that a form or a development 
which makes a rhyme perfect was that of 
the original author unless (i) it can be 
shown to be inherently improbable or (ii) 
an equally valid alternative explanation is 
available. (Stanley himself accepts this 
doctrine when he says that the rhymes 
show that the dialect of the poem was 
originally “Kentish”, though in his note 
to 1725 he toys with the possibility that 
certain of the rhymes in question may be 
inexact and based on ii/6; but in a language 
or dialect in which [y] and [g] existed as 
distinct phonemes, they would not be 
thought any more alike, or capable of being 
the basis of approximate rhymes, than any 
other pair of vowels.) Now to assume in 
64 that fuzle “fowls” had become file by 
the normal process of absorption of the 
consonant into the vowel can hardly be 
inherently improbable when in 65, the next 
line, the C scribe himself has the spelling 
fuel and J has fowel; and it is little to the 
point to cite Luick on the retention of [3] 
in Kentish when there is no likelihood that 
0. & N. was written in pure Kentish, and 
when it is, in any case, only from the 
thymes that we deduce what the original 
forms of the poem were. Stanley is in 
effect using the assumption that the original 
thymes were exact to set up, from selected 
thymes, the hypothesis of a “‘ Kentish” 
original, and then is using this hypothesis 
to prove that another rhyme was not 
originally exact; there is no logical consis- 
tency in this procedure. As an alternative 
explanation he suggests ‘‘assonance”. 
Assonance undoubtedly occurs in O. & N., 
though many of the apparent cases can, as 
Stanley realizes, be explained as true 
rhymes of which the forms have been 
altered by the scribes; but assonance 
requires that the words involved should 
agree in their vowels, or at least in their 
Stressed vowels, even though they differ in 
their consonants. It relies primarily on 
identity of the most sonorous elements in the 
words, their vowels, and ignores differences 
in the less sonorous elements—though 
It often also relies on the acoustic 
resemblances that exist between certain 
consonants (e.g. the nasals, the liquids, or 
the voiced and voiceless members of a pair 
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of consonants). At 63-4 the MS. vuele 
“ evilly ’ < OE. fle, even in its S.W. form, 
no more assonates than it rhymes with 
fuzele < OE. fiiglum, since the stem-vowels 
are different; and at 277-8 fogle can 
assonate (in the true sense) with puuele 
only if we assume that the latter has 7 < OE. 
ii, not [y] < OE. y, for otherwise the same 
objection would apply.” This point Stanley 
seems not to appreciate; in his note to 809 
he speaks of two quite distinct vowels, ME. 
i and @, “assonating ”’, from which it is 
apparent that he understands the terms in 
a very loose sense indeed. 

It is clear, however, that what he really 
means is that at 63-4, 277-8, and elsewhere 
there are imperfect rhymes of unstressed 
syllables only (e.g. MnE. yellow/willow). 
But this, though an ancient, is a different 
and less common technique of rhyming, for 
it involves ignoring a difference between 
the most sonorous elements of the words, 
the stressed vowels, and relying on identity 
or close resemblance of the less sonorous 
following elements; and an author who uses 
assonances in the strict sense may yet avoid 
imperfect rhymes of this latter type. That 
the author of O. & N. allowed them seems 
to me very doubtful. Of the possible cases 
(apart from 63-4 and 277-8), the likeliest is 
perhaps 3omere/sumere at 415-6, but even 
this need not be accepted as imperfect; as 
Dr. Onions showed, the rhyme occurs else- 
where, and I should explain it by assuming 
that in 3omere there has been shortening of 
ME. 6 to u%, a known ME. process that had 
certainly occurred by the thirteenth century 
in Monday and must, vb. (indeed O.E.D. 
dates must to the twelfth century, though 
without citing its example). Shortening in 
3zomer would doubtless occur in its inflected 
forms or in the adv. (used here in O. & N.), 
and would be closely comparable with 7 < 
ME. 6 in other, rudder, etc. (which belongs 
to ME., at least in other) and with shorten- 
ing in comparatives (e.g. ME. grétter < 
grét(e)re); sunner “sooner” occurs in 
Robert Mannyng and Wyclif, and the 
back-formation sun “soon” in Cursor 
Mundi. As the process involved—shorten- 
ing before a consonant-group or in 
trisyllabic forms—is not limited to a parti- 
cular period, there is no chronological 
difficulty in assuming it for z3omere by the 
date of the poem; and # as the result of 
shortening of 6 will occur at any date after 
the OE. vowels 7 and uw, by being lowered, 
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had become in ME. the short equivalents of 
é@ and 6 respectively. On betere/chatere 
283-4 see above. In redles/witles 691-2 
the stress is inverted and falls on the suffix, 
and the rhyme is a monosyllabic identical 
rhyme. Togadere/betere 807-8 depends on 
the variant togedere. In 809-10, Atkins’s 
suggestion that liuep represents OE. *lifan 

“remain” is to me convincing; it not only 
gives a true rhyme, but makes better sense 
in the context than either “trusts” (which 
Stanley prefers, but which seems to me the 
worst sense and is certainly the worst 
rhyme) or “lives”. The objection that 
neither in OE. nor in ME. is *lifan found 
without prefix can be met either by assum- 
ing a back-formation from belifan (for 
which there are parallels), or by emending 
to the monosyllabic bliueb and assuming 
corruption in intermediate copies (bliuep 
copied as beliuepb, followed by omission of 
the prefix, perhaps by confusion with 
“lives”). On lokeb/spekepb 1555-6, which 
as it stands is too weak a rhyme to be 
credible, see my note to these lines below. 
The assumption of imperfect rhymes and 
“assonances’, in order to give preference 
to readings or interpretations that offend 
against true rhyming, seems to me the 
arbitrary rejection of one of the most 
valuable tools of ME. textual criticism. 

Mr. Stanley’s notes are generally clear 
and compact, and provide a useful com- 
mentary on the text; for the most part they 
summarize the views of earlier editors or 
commentators, with which they show a 
thorough acquaintance, but do not add 
much that is new. Some of the translations 
offered, though correct enough, seem a little 
infelicitous; and some of the _ notes, 
especially on linguistic matters, are either 
too compressed or over-simplified. Thus at 
614, Stanley notes on wnienge merely that 
“the ending is Kentish”, with a reference 
to Professor Tolkien’s observation in 
E. & S., xiv, 119; but if the point is worth 
making (as it is), surely it should be ex- 
plained (i) that -eng is only a spelling for 
-ing, aS the rhyme shows, (ii) that the stem- 
suffix -i of the infinitive and pres. partic. of 
short-stemmed verbs of weak class II has 
been extended to the verbal sb., and (iii) 
that this development is that of the Ayen- 
bite, which has woniynge. Whether the 
feature was restricted to Kentish is another 
matter. Altogether there is a good deal in 
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the notes which an _ undergraduate is 
unlikely to find self-explanatory, and which 
will require exposition by a teacher. 

I append some notes on the text, with 
particular reference to Mr. Stanley’s com- 


mentary. E. J. Dosson. 
Oxford. 


(To be continued) 


DAME SIRITH : THREE NOTES 


HE Middle English fabliau of Dame 

Sirith’ presents numerous problems of 

interpretation.” Of these, I should like to 
discuss three. 


I 


Wilekin, the clerk, is yearning to confess 
his love for Margeri. He waits till her 
husband is away; then calls on her. She 
receives him graciously. Reassured and 
encouraged by her reception, he declares: 

Certes, dame, pou seist as hende, 
And I shal setten spel on ende, 
And tellen pe al 
(61-3). 
Both as hende and setten spel on ende 
present difficulties. 
As hende occurs also in Cursor Mundi:° 


Bot we sal do po queper als heind, 
In nede pan sal pai find vs freind 
(13388-9) ; 


in the Legend of St. Marina,‘ from MS. 
B.M. Harley 2253: 


be abbot lette after pe monke sende, 
Ant seide: ‘‘ pou ne dudest nout ase hende 
To bynymen pat may hire wareisoun ”’ 
: 7 (107-9) ; 
in Laurence Minot:* 


Hides and helis als hende, 
For 3e er cast in care; 
Ful few find 3e 30wre frende 
For all 3owre frankis fare 
(VI, 17-20) ; 


1 Ed. G. McKnight, Middle English Humor- 
ous Tales in ‘ten (Boston, 1913), PP 1-20. Quoted 
from Bodleian MS. Digby 86, 165-8. 

See N. & Q., cciv 1959), wa Medium 
vum, xxviii (1959), 180-88. 

3Ed. R. Morris (E.E.T.S., 0.s. 57, 59, 62, 66, 
68. 99, 101). 

4 Ed. C. Horstmann, —? altenglischer 
Legenden (Heilbronn, 1878), pp. 171-3. 

5J. Hall, Poems of Laurence ‘rs (Oxford, 
1914). Hail (note ad loc.) glosses ‘ eve | as 
possible’, following E. Méatzner, englische 
Sprachproben (Berlin, 1867-1900), Woérterbuch, s.v. 
Hende. : a Matzner, however, cites hende 

“immediately” only from Song of Roland (ed. 
S. J. Herrtage (E.E.T\S., £.s. 35) Tak vp tentis and 
truse hem hom hend (48). * Nimbly ”, “ deftly 
is in this case more probable. 
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and in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: * 
be freke calde hit a fest ful frely and ofte 

Ful hendely, quen alle pe hapeles rehayted hym 

at one3: 
‘as hende 

bis penaunce now 3e take, 

And eft hit schal amende ” 

(894-8). 

In all these passages, as hend(e) con- 
stitutes an adverbial phrase. The sense is 
clearly: “like (a) courteous man/men’ 
the suggestion in Minot is no doubt ironic. 
In Dame Sirith, Wilekin is therefore saying 
“You speak like a gracious lady”.” But, 
if the sense of the phrase is clear, the 
origin is obscure. ‘‘ As hend” may have 
arisen (i) from the extremely common use 
of the adjective hend (or its extended form 
hendy) as a substantive. Hend, sb., may be 
used either vocatively, as, e.g., in King 
Horn: * 

Horn quop he pou hende 
to boure gyn pou wende 
(MS. lash 2253 ; Il. 375-6) ; 
or otherwise, as, e.g., in MS. Harley 2253:° 
hou pis hende hap hent in honde 

on huerte pat myn wes.!° 
Alternatively, ““as hend” may be due (ii) 
to ellipsis of subject pronoun and verb to 
be, before hend, adjective, used predica- 
tively in an adverbial clause: “as thou art 
(he is) hend”’. 

Of these alternatives, (i) is supported by 
the phrase: as pe hende.'' As pe hende is 


‘found in the South English Legendary,” in 


the Legend of St. Michael: 


3if he vnderzet is felawe. to ioie fram him wende 
berfore he makep signe of ioie. & dep as pe 


hende 
(p. 428/777-8) ; 


®Ed. J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon 
(Oxford, 19302). Professor Tolkien kindly informs 
me that he now considers this punctuation 
preferable. 

*For seist, used absolutely, with adverb, the 
implied object being some particular saying, see 

.E.D., Say, v.13d; first quoted from 1375. 

s Ed. J. Hall (Oxford, 1901). 

®°Ed. G. L. Brook, The Harley Lyrics (Man- 
chester, 1948), p 50/57-8. 

10 See also OED. s.vv. Hend. a.6.; Hendy; 
Athelston, ed. J. Zupitza (Englische Studien, xiii 
(1889)), 224, note; and Minor Poems of the 
Vernon Manuscript, p. 713/65; Gower, Confessio 
Amantis, IV. 644; Morte Arthure (MS. Thornton), 
1135: 1283 ; 2630; York Mystery Plays, XLII. 101. 

11 Which’ Holthausen wished to read here: v. 
J. Zupitza-J. —, Alt- und Mittelenglisches 
ee, ed. A. Eichler (Vienna, 1922), foot- 
note 

12Ed. C. d’Evelyn and A. J. Mill (E.E.T\S., 
235-6). 
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of St. Edmund of Canterbury: 
bis holi child newornde hire no3t. ac dude as pe 


hende 
(p. 496/106) ; 
and of St. Thomas of Canterbury: 
be charge he nom ope him sulue. and dude as 


pe hende 
(p. 686/2322) ; 
in the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester: 
As pe hende he dude verst. & messagers him 


sende 
(7336) ; 
in Ywain and Gawain:** 


be lady prayed him als pe hend, 
Pat he hame with pam wald wende 
(2651-2) ; 
in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: 
Gauayn grante3 alle pyse, 
Hym heldande, as pe hende 
: (1103-4) ; 
and in Emaré:** 


He wellecomed hym as pe a " 


Alternative (ii), on the other hand, is 
supported by A Peniworp of Witte:* 


& praiep pe, hastow art hende, 
Com speke wip him, er pan he wende 
(185-6) ; 
and by the Chronicle’* of Robert Man- 
nyng: 
To gyue hem leue a-wey to wende 


Wypouten slaughter, as he was_hende 
(7739-40). 


It is therefore impossible to determine 
which usage lies behind “as hend”. Most 
probably both have contributed.’® 

Setten spel on ende, on the other hand, is 
obscure not only in origin, but also in 
sense. The most ingenious interpretation 


13 Ed. W. A. Wright (R.S.). 

14 Ed. G. Schleich (Oppeln, 1887). 

15 Ed. E. Rickert (E.E.T.S., E£.s. 99). 

16Cf. as pe wise: Sawles Warde (ed. R. M. 
Wilson (Leeds, 1938)), 197; South English 
Legendary, St. Thomas of Canterbury, p. 679/ 
2103: Old English Miscellany (ed. R. Morris 
(E. ETS., 0.S. 49)), p. 79/228. 0 

TEd. E. Koel ing, Englische Studien, vii 
(1884, Mey 17. 
F. J. Furnivall (R.S.). 

19 Ag hend ”, placed, as in Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight, 896, at the beginning of the 
sentence, may underlie and explain the use of 
as + imperative to preface a request: e.g., Wife 
of Bath’s Tale (F. N. Robinson, Complete Works 
of Chaucer? (Oxford, 1957)) For Goddes love, as 
chees a newe requeste! (III. 1060). Cf. O.E.D., 
As. B.¢29; M.E.D., Also. 1d(a); Chaucer, KnT. 
I. 2302, and note—where a different explanation is 
given—; MLT 859; CIT. IV. 885; SqT. V. 
458; ShipT. VII. 422: Troilus and Criseyde Vv. 
145; A.McI. Trounce, “«Chaucer’s Imperative with 

s’, Medium Avum, ii (1933), 68-70. 
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was Offered by H. Logeman.*° In his view, 
setten spel on ende is best explained by 
reference to the game of “knur and 
spell”’.*’ In the earlier form of this game, 
a thin strip of wood (the spell,”* or “ trap”), 
carved in the shape of a spoon, was pivoted 
on a forked stick planted upright in the 
ground. A_ small hardwood ball (the 
knur,”®? or “gell”) was placed in the 
“bowl” of the spell. The “handle” was 
then dealt a sharp blow with the bat 
(badstick; buck(stick); gelstick; kibble; 
knurstick; primstick; tribbit-stick; _ trip- 
stick)."* This made the knur bounce up 
out of the spell; it was then struck, while 
still in the air, with the bat. The winner 
was the man who could drive the knur 
farthest. To “set up the spell on end” is 
therefore, according to Logeman, to “do 
one’s best to send the ball in the proper 
direction”. The phrase, J shal setten spel 
on ende, however, is here used figuratively, 
and means: “I am determined ”.** 

This rendering is open to several objec- 
tions. It is not unlikely*® that a game 
resembling “knur and spell” was known, 
in the thirteenth century,’ in England. At 
least, such a game is depicted, somewhat 
later, in the margin of Bodleian MS. Douce 
62, which was illuminated, about 1410, by 
an Italian artist working in France or for 
a French patron.** But, supposing the 
game of “knur and spell”, or something 
like it, was known in the Middle Ages, 
there is still no evidence that it was known 
by this name. On the contrary, knur and 

20“ To Set Spell on End’, Modern Language 
Review, i (1906), 325-6. 

21See J. Holland, “The Game of Knur and 
Spell”, The Reliquary, vi (1865-6), 233-6; 
J. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
hee ed. J. C. Cox (London, 1903), p. 104; 

& Q., 4th Series, I (1868), 325. 

NOF'D. Spell, sb.2 3; J. Wright, English 

Dialect Dictionary (E.D.D.), Spell, sb. 8, 9. 
——— Knur. 3; Null, sb.?; 'E.D.D., Knur. 


2 

EDD. s.vv. Bad, sb.2 1; Buck, sb.? 3, 4; 
Gell, sb.! 1: Kibble, sb.2 2; Knur, 3; Primstick; 
Tribbit, 2; Trip, sb.} 3. 

25 Zupitza-Schipper, Ubungsbuch'*, s.v._ spel, 
accepts derivation from ‘“‘knur and spell”, but 
renders ‘‘richtig zu schleudern trachten, gerade 
auf sein ziel losgehen ”’ 

26 Though Logeman affords no evidence. 

27 MS. Digby 86 was copied between 1272 and 
th Dame _ Sirith was probably composed 
cl 

280, Pacht, The Master of Mary of Burgundy 
(London, 1948), p. 52, n. 19, The illumination 
(on f. 122) is engraved in Strutt, op. cit., pl. 
XII (c). 
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spell appears for the first time as spel-and- 
knor, in 1781.°° The game was earlier 
called “trap-ball”: the term is first found 
in 1658, when the Churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, record the 
payment of 18s. to Richard May “for 
informing of one that played at trap-ball 
on the Lord’s day”.*° Of a Middle 
English name there is no trace. That 
being so, it is clearly impossible to main- 
tain, with Logeman, that, already in the 
thirteenth century, the phrase setten spel on 
ende embodied a term derived from the 
game of “knur and spell” 

To go further, however, and contend, as 
Logeman does, that setten spel on ende 
embodies a term from “knur and spell” 
used in the figurative sense “to ‘be deter- 
mined’, is even less defensible. There is 
in fact no evidence that, even at a later 
period, terms from the game were so used. 
E.D.D. has one indecisive quotation*! of 
the phrase to set the spell up on end “to 
show firm determination for the mastery ”; 
of the supposed general sense “to be 
determined ”, there is no proof whatever. 

Even supposing, however, despite the 
lack of evidence, that the game was 
called ““knur and spell”, and that terms 
from it were figuratively applied, it is still 
unlikely that such reference was intended 
in setten spel on ende. At least, if that 
was so, the intention was soon forgotten. 
“To set spell on end” occurs also in 
Cursor Mundi: 

Seth him sette spel on ende 

and talde quar-fore he was sende 

(MS. Fairfax, 1295-6).3? 

In this case, the presence of him alone 
renders impossible the translation “to be 
determined”. Apart from that, however, 
the Trinity MS., of the same date, reads, 
not “spel”, but “tale on ende”; in other 
words, the Trinity scribe already identifies 
spel, which Logeman would render “ trap” 


29 J(ohn) H(utton), A Tour to the Caves... 
in ge West-Riding of Yorkshire? (London, 1781), 
. 30 J, Nichols, Jilustrations of the Manners and 
Expences of Antient Times in England (London, 
1797), p. 64. Holland states: “‘the game under 
notice was early practiced in this country, at least 
in its rudimentary form, under the designation of 
‘ Trap-bali’” (loc. cit., 933). Differences between 
the two games are immaterial ; Strutt (edition of 
1801. pp. 84-6) distinguishes them; Cox (loc. cit.) 
identifies the two. 

31s.v, Spell, sb.' 10. 

32 Wrongly glossed onend “ anon, immediately ”. 
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(0.E.D., Spell’), with “story” (0O.E.D., 
Spell’), and so puts in its place the synony- 
mous tale.** If setten spel on ende was 
derived from “knur and spell”, a Middle 
English scribe already failed to realize it; 
which would imply that in fact it was not 
so derived.** 

Logeman’s interpretation is, therefore, on 
historical grounds, unlikely. It is also 
inappropriate. Logeman_ suggests that 
“line 62, as will be immediately apparent, 
means nothing else than ‘I am deter- 
mined’”. This meaning, however, is in 
fact by no means apparent. On the con- 
trary, Dame Sirith is notably repetitious, 
especially in dialogue.** It is therefore 
more likely that setten spel on ende is 
parallel in sense to tellen pe al. Logeman’s 
explanation may therefore be discounted, 
on internal, as well as external grounds. 

For the rest, setten spel on ende has 
been variously interpreted. O.E.D.*® ren- 
ders it ‘“‘begin a discourse”; Miéatzner,*’ 
“say my speech to the end”. Other 
instances afford no help. Apart from the 
case already cited, from Cursor Mundi, the 
phrase is recorded only from the Alphabet 
of Tales:** “he sett spell on ende & tolde 
hym all pe cace” (84/18), translating 
“eique tanta mirabilia equit[aJndo reci- 
taret”;°° and “sett pe spell on end & tolde 
hym all pe dede” (109/7-8), translating 
“reuelauit totum factum”.*° The Middle 
English Dictionary*’ glosses all four in- 
stances “to give a full account or narra- 
tion; to make a clean breast of something ” 
In fact, however, none is _ decisive. 
Alphabet of Tales expands; it is therefore 
impossible to tell which ME. phrase renders 
the Latin original. 

83Later, setten was apparently replaced by 
tellen: Gower, Confessio Amantis V has “ Ther 
schal I tellen tale and ende *’ (5670), which is most 
probably a corruption of “teilen tale an (=on) 
ende”. It is thus the more unlikely that “to set 
spell on end” was ever connected with the game 
of “knur and spell” 

*4Tt must be admitted, however, that the Trinity 
-_ wrote in the South- West Midlands (ed. CR. 

35*); “*knur and spell’’, on the other hand, 
(0 jude from dialect survivals, flourished chiefly 
in the Midlands and North. 

35 Cf, 34-6; 46-8; 94-6; 173-5; 276-7; 303-6. 

86 svv, End. sb. 17. tc; Spell, sb.! Th TO 

37 Op. cit., note ad loc. 

38 Ed. M. Banks (E.E.T.S., 0.s. 126-7). 

3° Alphabetum Narrationum: MS. St. John’s 
College, Oxford, 112, f. 18, col. 2. 


49f, 23v, col. 2. 
‘1Ed. H. Kurath and S. M. Kuhn (Michigan, 


1952— ); s.v. Ende, sb.! 25. (8) 
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One might compare Beowulf: 

Hwilum for dugude dohtor Hrodgares 

eorlum on ende caluwege ber 

(2020-21) ; 

and a charter of Edgar, confirming to St. 
fEthelwold a grant of land at Winchester 
to the Old Minster, “ det hit man efre on 
ende for dane hide werian sceolde”.** In 
both passages, on ende is translated by 
Bosworth and Toller*® “on end, continu- 
ously, consecutively, without omission or 
intermission”; in Beowulf, it is glossed 
additionally “to all in succession ”’.** 

Compare also OE. endebyrd, ende- 
byrdnes “order, succession, series” (“a 
regular narrative, a series of statements ”); 
endebyrdes “in order”; (ge)endebyrdan 
“to order”; (ge)endebyrdlice “ in order, in 
succession ”’.*° In the light of these cases, 
setten spel on ende would seem to imply 
not only, as M.E.D. suggests, a frank and 
full, but also a lucid, consecutive, and 
articulate narration. The phrase might 
therefore be rendered “set out all my tale 
in Order”: as indicated above, setten spel 
on ende is likely to parallel tellen pe al.*® 
O.E.D. “ begin a speech ” is not warranted: 
“on end” in the sense “on (one’s) way, 
forward, along”, is not certainly estab- 
lished before 1621.*’ It is perhaps notable 
that the three works containing “to set 
spell on end” all belong to the East 
Midlands (Dame Sirith) or North (Cursor 
Mundi; Alphabet of Tales). 

With the whole passage, one might 
compare the Anonymous Short Metrical 
Chronicle : ** 

Herkenep alle pat bep hende 
& ich wolle telle orde & ende 


Pat ri3tful sope iwis 
(157-9). 


B. D. H. MILLER. 


(To be continued) 


42 Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Il. 112. 

43 Supplement, s.v. Ende. Il. 9. (d). The quota- 
tion from Ps. 78/5 should appear under 9. (c) 
** ultimately ”’. 

44Cf. also M.E.D., An-ende. (b) To the end; 
constantly ; Ende. 23.(5) (c) On ende. Successively, 
continuously, without intermission (cited from 


Oxford. 


c.1390); O.E.D., An-end. 2. To the end, right 
through ; straight on, constantly; continuously, 
consecutively (from c.1420). 

45 See T., B.T. Suppl., s.vv.; M.E.D., s.v. 
Endebirdnesse. 


46 In Gower, “‘tellen tale [an] ende” is—less 
immediately—parallel to ‘‘telle out al mi fille” 
(V. 5659). 

7 O.E.D., End. sb. 17. te. 

«Bad E. Zettl (E.E.TS., 196). 
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MIDDLETON’S STEPFATHER AND 
THE CAPTAIN OF “ THE PHOENIX ” 


JIN recent years there has been considerable 
speculation as to the possibility that 
Thomas Middleton’s play The Phoenix 
was meant, at least in part, to advise King 
James on matters of politics and govern- 
ment.’ The fact that Middleton later in 
his career wrote the famous A Game at 
Chess, which is undoubtedly allegorical and 
based on current political events, lends 
credibility to this theory. Three of the 
characters in The Phoenix have been said 
to represent famous contemporaries of 
Middleton: Prince Phoenix may be King 
James; the Duke of Ferrara, Queen Eliza- 
beth; and Proditor, Sir Walter Ralegh.? It 
is not my purpose to examine any further 
the political implications of the play, but 
rather to suggest that it may have had 
personal implications for Middleton as well. 
Specifically, there seem to be striking 
parallels between the character and career 
of the Captain in the play and those of 
Middleton’s stepfather, Thomas Harvey. 
The Captain is one of the earliest and 
certainly one of the ugliest portraits in 
Middleton’s crowded gallery of villains and 
rogues. We can be sure that Middleton, to 
an even greater extent than most other 
Jacobean playwrights, modelled his charac- 
ters on actual people he had known, for it 
is a critical commonplace that he is the 
most “realistic” of them all; his realism, 
as T. S. Eliot says, is “ photographic ”.* 
And the Captain, unlike such rather 
abstract characters as Phoenix and the 
Duke, has the full vitality of life about him 
in the vivid colloquial quality of his speech 
and the impulsiveness of his actions. 
Middleton also seems to have a special 
grudge against him, for he gives him the 
most severe punishment of any of the 


1N. W. Bawcutt, ‘‘ Middleton’s The Phoenix as 
a Royal Play’, N. & 2.. cci. (1956), 287-8; 
Marilyn L. Williamson, ‘‘ The Phoenix: Middle- 
ton’s Comedy de Regimine Principum’’, R. 
x (1957), 183-7; William Power, “ The pte 
Ralegh, and King James ’’, N. & Q., cciii. (1958), 
57-61; Daniel B. Dodson, ‘‘ King James and ‘ The 
Phoenix ’"—Again”’, N. & Q., cciii. (1958), 434-7. 

2 Dodson, pp. 434-5. 

3**Thomas Middleton’, in Essays on Eliza- 
bethan Drama (New York, 1956), p. 93. However, 
cf. L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in the Age 
of Jonson (London, 1937), pp. 256-69, who dis- 
sents from the usual opinion, and thinks Middle- 
ton’s mastery of dramatic realism is overrated. 
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villains in the play; in what Richard H. 
Barker calls the “ most striking episode ”’ of 
the play,* Phoenix and Fidelio beat him, 
and Phoenix, in the manner of a sheriff of 
a modern “western”, says in effect “ get 
out of town before sundown, or else...! ”: 

If past this evening’s verge the Gukatom hold 


thee, 

Thou art reserv’d for abject punishment.5 

Phoenix and Fidelio have more than 
adequate reasons for their treatment of the 
Captain. He had originally married 
Castiza, Fidelio’s mother, out of sheer greed 
and lust;* and shortly after, when his old 
seafaring cohorts accosted him with tales 
of the plunder to be taken on the high seas 
and the wenches to be had in port, he 
immediately regretted his marriage and 
determined to get rid of his wife by any 
means necessary and go off again to the 
life of a pirate (I. ii). 

After trying unsuccessfully to arrange for 
Castiza, who is as chaste as her name 
implies, to cuckold him with Proditor so 
that he can divorce her, he decides on the 
advice of the “client” Tangle to sell her 
outright to Proditor. This he proceeds to 
do in the scene (II. ii) praised by Barker. 
This ugly performance, which includes the 
reading of a bond intimately describing the 
“ property ” which Proditor is purchasing 
by Castiza’s own son Fidelio in the 
disguise of a scrivener and the counting of 
his five hundred crowns coin by coin by 
the Captain as the transaction proceeds, is 
ended when Phoenix and Fidelio throw off 
their disguises and commence beating the 
Captain. Castiza interrupts them—in spite 
of his vile treatment of her, she still stands 
by her husband—but they quickly convince 
her that only the sea is wide enough to 
contain the Captain’s villainy. Phoenix 
gives the five hundred crowns to Castiza as 
“Too slight a recompense for your great 
wrong” (I. 311) and the Captain pleads to 
Phoenix for pity—‘I do beseech your 
good lordship, consider the state of a poor 
downcast captain ” (Il. 225-6)—but towards 
him Phoenix is adamant. Next the Cap- 
tain asks Castiza for forgiveness, which she 
freely gives him, and then for a “few... 
crowns” to aid him on his way, which she 


4 Thomas Middleton (New York, 1958), p. 32. 

5 Middleton, The Phoenix, in Works, ed. A. H. 
Bullen, I, 152. Subsequent references ‘to the play 
in yf text and footnotes are to this edition. 

e admits as much in his speech in I. ii. 43-72. 
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is about to give him before Phoenix stops 
her with this advice: “Use slaves like 
slaves: wealth keeps their faults unknown ” 
(Il. 340). The scene ends with the Captain 
leaving for the sea, Fidelio embracing his 
“most honest mother”, and Phoenix vow- 
ing to protect Castiza from further mis- 
treatment. 

Now for the parallels of the play to real 
life. Middleton’s stepfather, Thomas 
Harvey, was by trade a grocer;’ but he 
apparently liked to think of himself as a 
“captain’’® and he certainly spent con- 
siderable time at sea.° Like the Captain of 
The Phoenix, Harvey was impecunious’° 
but greedy, and he must have thought his 
marriage to Anne Middleton, a substantial 
City widow" like Castiza, was a master 
stroke that would recoup his sagging 
fortunes. However, he was quite mistaken, 
for Anne, unlike Castiza, proved to be a 
very tough customer indeed. 

Harvey had returned from Ralegh’s ill- 
fated colony on Roanoke Island, Virginia, 
penniless and in debt.’? Incidentally, his 
part in this Virginia undertaking provides 
a link between him and Ralegh that can 
be compared to that between the Captain 
and Proditor, who has been thought by 
several scholars to represent Ralegh,’* only 
their roles are reversed: in the play, Pro- 
ditor is the “chapman” or purchaser, 
while in real life Harvey was chief factor 
for Ralegh’s colony.'* 

Shortly after his marriage to Anne 
Middleton, “Captain” Harvey began a 
series of attempts, legal and illegal, to get 
his hands on the property that William 
Middleton, Anne’s first husband and 
Thomas’ father, had left. In 1595 Anne 
accused Harvey of trying to poison her, 
and for this he was imprisoned for about 
a month.’ In the play, the Captain vows 
that if nothing else serves to rid him of 


7P. G. Phialas, ‘‘ Middleton’s Early Contact with 
the Law’’, S.P., lii. (1955), 187-8. 

® Harvey referred to himself as ‘‘ ‘ Captayne 
Thomas Harvey .. . sometyme a servitor both by 
land and Sea.’”’ in a petition to Dr. Julius Caesar, 
Master of Requests, in 1600 (quoted by Mark 
Eccles in “Thomas Middleton A Poett”, S.P., 
liv. (1957), 527). 

® See Eccles, p. 519 ff. 

10 Tbid., pp. 520-1. 

‘1 Thid., p. 516. 

12 Phialas, p. 188. 

13 See notes 1 and 2 above. 

14 Eccles, p. 519. 

15 Tbid., p. 522. 
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his wife, “Ill kill or poison her, and purge 
my fault at sea” (I. ii. 148-9). 

This brings us to the real-life situation 
that most cleverly parallels the events in 
the play. In 1596 Harvey, apparently to 
escape his creditors, left England for about 
three years."* The events leading up to 
his departure were later related in court by 
Anthony Snode, who testified the following: 

Vnderstanding that the sayd Harvey 
had once a purpose to deale hardly with 
his wyffe by making sale of that which 
he had by her & taking the same to sea 
with him this deponent was a chieff 
perswader of him to deale better with his 
wyffe & to make over his estate to some 
frendly neighbour in trust.’ 

It would be understandable enough if 
Middleton, the- dramatist, son of the injured 
“ wyffe ”, intensified the situation for the 
stage by having the Captain attempt to sell, 
not his wife’s real estate, but his wife, and 
then have him thwarted in his scheme by 
the stern Phoenix rather than the com- 
placent Snode. 

Eccles continues the account of events 
following those described by Snode: 

At the Three Tuns in Fleet Street, 29 
October 1595, Harvey sealed a deed to 
John Knapp of all property which had 
belonged to William Middleton, in trust 
for Anne. Harvey received £56 to take 
to sea, but the money was not Knapp’s 
but borrowed by Anne among her 
friends.*® 

It would also be understandable if Middle- 
ton transformed these events for his play 
so that instead of having the Captain freely 
give up his ill-gotten “ property ”, Phoenix 
takes the five hundred crowns from him 
and gives them to Castiza, and instead of 
having Castiza generously give her scape- 
grace husband money for his voyage, she 
only attempts to do so but is stopped by 
Phoenix. 

The language of the petition of Harvey 
to Dr. Julius Caesar in 1600, when he had 
returned to England to begin anew his 
attempts to get at Anne and her children’s 
property—* ‘ Captayne Thomas Harvey .. . 
sometyme a servitor by land and Sea... 
ffor Godes loue hee beeseecheth you to 


16 Ibid. 
17 Quoted by Eccles, p. 522. 
18 Eccles, p. 522. 
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State ’’’!°—is 
in his plea to 


Comyserate his wretched 
echoed by the Captain 
Phoenix for pity: “I do beseech your good 
lordship, consider the state of a poor 
downcast captain ” (II. ii. 225-6). 

There is sufficient evidence that Middle- 
ton was on his mother’s side against his 
stepfather. Testimony given by friends of 
Harvey that he obtained a fellowship for 
Thomas at Oxford is discounted by 
Phialas,*° Eccles,” and Barker.** Certainly 
Harvey in 1600 was no patron of his 
stepson’s, for he brought suit against him,”* 
and in another suit filed in the same year 
against Anne and several others he testified 
that “in 1596, during his service at sea, she 
{Anne] had combined with her son Thomas 
Middleton, her son-in-law Allan Waterer, 
and his brother Roger ‘ of purpose to effect 
some unconscionable practize and devise ’, 
against him; which was to ‘give fourth 
in speeches and _ publishe that your 
Said Subiecte was deade beyonde the 
seas... ; 

Since plays can be more just than life, 
Middleton in The Phoenix gives us no 
reason to believe that the Captain ever 
returned from the seas to torment Castiza 
and Fidelio further. 

If the Captain in The Phoenix was 
modelled after Middleton’s stepfather, then 
it seems reasonable to assume that Castiza, 
one of the few wholly admirable characters 
in Middleton’s plays, is the playwright’s 
tribute to the memory of his mother, who 
probably died shortly before he wrote The 
Phoenix,”® and Fidelio, the faithful son, is 
Middleton himself. 

Middleton learned about law, as Mark 
Eccles says, “not by studying | at Gray’s 
Inn, but from experience ...”.*° He also 
learned about people from the same pitiless 
teacher. And his impression of his step- 
father Thomas Harvey was probably not 
merely the basis for a character in an early, 
minor comedy, but also an important 

ae ue by Eccles, p. 527. 


20p 


23 Eccles, p. 527. 

24 Phialas, p. 193. 

25 By 1603 ‘Middleton's mother was dead, accord- 
ing to Eccles, p. 531; The Phoenix is usually dated 
c. 1603-4, based on the surmise by E. K. Chambers 
that it was presented at court on 20 February, 
on (The Elizabethan Stage [Oxford, 1923], IV, 

2¢P, 536. 
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contributing factor to that pessimistic view 
of human nature which underlies the 
greatest of his works. 

JOHN B. Brooks. 


University of North Dakota. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD’S “ THE GENTRY 
TO THE KING’S HEAD ” IN “ THE 
RAPE OF LUCRECE ” AND 
JOHN WILSON’S SETTING 


Sung tn 
Thomas Heywood . The Rage of Lucrece_ Lucrece 


John Wilson 
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"THE whole problem! of the songs in 

Heywood’s play The Rape of Lucrece 
—how they came to be written and printed 
at various stages—is a very troubled one, 


1Cf. E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 4 
vols. (Oxford, 1923), III, 343-4; John R. Moore, 
‘“Thomas Heywood’s ‘Pack Clouds Away’ and 
The Rape of Lucrece”’, Studies in Philology, xxv, 
1928, 171-7; A. M. Clark, Thomas Heywood Play- 
wright and Miscellanist (Oxford, 1931), pp. 
46-8, 62, 219-220, and W. Bowden, The English 
Dramatic Lyric, 1603-1642 (Yale University Press, 
1951), pp. 84, 103, 173. 
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nor is it intended here to vex the matter 
but rather to bring to readers’ notice further 
information which will have to be taken 
into consideration by anyone offering a 
solution. 

I have discovered a musical setting of the 
tavern song “The gentry to the King’s 
Head” in Paris Conservatoire Manuscript 
Réserve 2489,? ff. 23-23v, ascribed to John 
Wilson, which may well afford helpful 
information. 

The text itself lacks the last ten lines of 
the printed version and has most interesting 
variants, including names of two taverns not 
hitherto mentioned: 

The Gentry to the Kings head 
the Nobles to the Crowne 


the Knight vnto the Golden Fleece 
& at the plow the Clowne 


2A detailed description of the manuscript and 
its contents is being prepared by the present writer. 
fam indebted to Jean Jacquot, Directeur du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, for 
first drawing my attention to the existence of the 
manuscript in order to have my Catalogue of songs 
in seventeenth-century music manuscripts as com- 
plete as possible. I have personally consulted the 
manuscript for myself. 
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The Churchman to the mitter 
the Shepherd to the Starr 
the vncac’d Gardner to the Rose 
and at the Drum the man of warr 
To the Fethers Ladyes you, the Globe 
the Seaman doth not scorne 
the Vserer vnto the Diuill and 
the Townsman to the horne 
The Huntsman to the Whit-hart 
the Marchant to the Shipp 
That done we beggers all vill meet 
at the Egg shell & the Whipp. 
Variants from the text as given by Alan 
Holaday (ed.), Thomas Heywood’s The 
Rape of Lucrece (University of Illinois 
Press, 1950), p. 81, are: 
4 at] to; 7 vncac’d Gardner . . . the Rose] 
Gardiner, hies him . . . Rose; 8 and at] 
To; 11 vnto] to; 14 the Marchant to the 
Shipp] To the Ship the Marchant goes; 
15-16] omit. 


I think there can be little doubt that the 
shorter version as set by John Wilson is the 
more likely to have been sung in the play 
especially when it is remembered that the 
composer is concerned with vocal settings 
for several plays and entertainments of the 
period as the following check list will serve 
to show: 
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JOHN WILSON’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO COURT AND THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
1614 Masque of Flowers Anonymous 
‘*Kawasha comes in Maijestée”’ Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. Dc. 1. 69, ff.83v-84 unasc.(ribed) 
Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 18-21 and printed asc.(ribed) 
with the Masque in 1614, Sig. Div unasc. 
Valentinian Beaumont = Fletcher King’s Players 
“*God Lyeus ever young ” din. Univ. Lib. MS. Dc. : .69, f.81Vv and unasc. 
Cheerful Ayres, pp. 130- asc. 
‘* Now the lusty spring is seen” Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. De. 1.69, £.42v and unasc. 
Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 136-7 asc. 
1615 Beaumont and Fletcher King’s 
(or 1622) The Beggars Bush 
“*Cast our capps and cares away ” Bod. Lib. MSS. Mus.b.1.f.45v, asc. 
Don.c.57, f.75¥ and asc. 
Drexel MS. 4041, ff. 82v-83v and unasc. 
Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. Dc.1.69, f£.84v unasc. 
c Have ye any worke for ye sowgelder Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. Dc.1.69, ff.52v-53 unasc. 
hoe” and Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 12-13 asc. 
““T met with the Devil in the shape of 
a ram’ Drexel MS. 4257.67 unasc. 
1617 The Queen of Corinth [Beaumont oe Fletcher King’s 
‘“* Weepe no more nor sigh nor groane ” Lib. MSS.Mus.b.1.f. 3Iv and asc. 
Ben .c.57 ff.16, 42 (wrongly ascribed to Stephen Mace) 
“Court Ladies laugh and wunder ” Bod. Lib. MS. Mus.b.1. £.38 asc. 
The Mad Lover Fletcher King’s 
““Goe happy hart for thou shalt lye’ Bod. Lib. MSS.b.1. ff.27v-28 and asc. 


Don. c.57 f.63 (asc.) and Ch. Ch.Mus.87, ff.7v-8 asc. 
and Fitzwilliam Museum MS. 52D. ff.98v-99 asc. 
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JOHN WILSON’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO COURT AND THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
—Continued 

1618 The Loyal Subject Fletcher Kin: 
“Will you buy any Honesty ” Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. Dc. . 69, f-49v and unase, 
Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 4-5 asc, 
1618 Entertainment at Halstead, June 25 : 
“Sr this my little mistris heere”’ Bod. Lib. MS. Mus.b.1 f.35 and 
Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 82-3 ase, 
1619 The Bloody Brother Fletcher Kin 
““Take o take those lipps away” Bod. Lib. Ms. Mus.b.1.f. fov asc. 
Christ Church . ae tJ. asc, 
Drexel MS. 4257. unasc, 
Drexel MS. 4041, Pav ase. 
B.M. Add. MS. 11608, £.5 asc, 
** Drinke today and drowne all sorrowe”’ B.M. Add. MS. 29396, "ff. igv-19 unase, 
(wrongly ascribed to Chilmead) 
1620 Women Pleas’d Fletch King’s 
“0 faire sweet face, o eyes celestiall Bod. Lib. MS. Mus.b.1.f.38v asc. 
bright ” MS. Eg. 2013, f.12v unasc, 
Edin, Univ. Lib. MS. De.1 .69, ff.25v-26 
The False One Fletcher King’s 
*e —— out bright Eyes and cleere ye Bod. Lib. MS. Mus.b.1.f.40 asc. 
ire”’ 
The Pilgrim Fletcher ee s 
‘* Downe downe be still you seas” Drexel MS. 4041, ff.13-13v unasc. 
Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. Dc.1.69, f.40 unasc, 
Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 112-113 asc, 
1621 The Wild Goose Chase Fletcher King’s : 
“‘From ye honerd dead I bring” Bod. Lib. MS. Mus.b.1.f.43 asc. 
1622 The Spanish Curate King’s 
‘* Dearest do not now delay me” Drexel MS. 4257.17 
B.M. Loan MS. 35, f.59 
(Henry Lawes’ more polished version of Wilson’s setting) 
1618- The Winter’s Tale Shakespeare King’s 
1622 
**Lawne as white as driven Snow” Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 64-6 asc. 
(once belonged to Edin. Univ. Lib. MS.Dc.1.69, asc. 
{f.65v-66) 
1625 Love’s Cure Fletcher King’s 
‘*Turne turne turne thy beautious face Bod. Lib. Ms. Mus.b.1.f.28v asc. 
away” Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. DC.1.69, f.44v unasc. 
Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 140-1 asc. 
1628 The Lovers Melancholy Ford A 
““Fly hence shaddowes yt doe keepe”’ Bod. Lib. Ms. Mus.b asc. 
Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. e169, f.71v unasc. 


Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 88-89 asc. 
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inasc, 
asc, 


asc, 


asc. 
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asc. 
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JOHN WILSON’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO COURT AND THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
—Continued 
1629 The Northern Lass Brome King’s 
“* A bony bony bird I have” Drexel MS. 4041. ff. 10v-11 unasc. 
Drexel MS. 4257.45 asc. 
“* As I was gathering Aprill flowers ”’ Drexel MS. 4041.f.16 unasc. 


“Nor love nor fate dare I accuse ” 


Drexel MS. 4257.47 asc. 
Drexel MS. 4041 .ff.10-10v 





unasc. 
Drexel MS. 4257.99 asc. 
‘** Some say my love is but a man” Drexel MS. 4041.f.9v asc. 
1633rev. The Faithful Shepherdess Fletcher Kin 
i Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. Dc. ] 69, £.85 


Doe not feare to putt thy feet ” 








unasc. 
Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 24-25 asc. 

1637 The Sad Shepherd Jonson __ King’s 
‘“* Though I am young and cannot tell” Bod. Lib. MS. Mus.b.1.ff.137v-8 asc 

1639 The Variety William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle King’s 
“Thine eyes to mee like sonnes appeare "Drexel MS. 4041, £.37 asc. 
Edin. Univ. Lib.’ MS. De.1.69, £.62 unasc. 
Cheerfull Ayres, p.53 asc. 
“*Ide have thee merry laugh” Drexel MS. 4041, ff.37v-38 asc. 
Edin. Univ. Lib. MS. Dc.1.69, £.63 unasc 

Cheerfull Ayres, p. 57 

“ Tsweare by muskadell ”’ Bod. Lib. MS. Don. c.57, f.79 asc. 
Drexel MS. 4041, ff.38-38v unasc 
Edin. Univ. Lib.’ MS. pete, £.39 unasc 
Cheerful Ayres, pp. 108-109 asc. 
‘“*T conjure thee by thy skin” Drexel MS. 4041, ff. 36-36v asc. 





c.16392 The Rape of Lucrece 


‘The Gentry to the Kings head the 
Nobles to the Crowne ” 


What may be of further significance is the 
fact that all John Wilson’s vocal settings 
which have come to light hitherto concern 
only plays in the repertoire of the King’s 
Men. It has been noted that in this respect 
he is in the tradition of Robert Johnson*® 
and William Lawes,* the former writing 
entirely for the King’s Men, the latter pre- 
dominantly so. William Lawes, however, 
as a King’s Musician, was also employed 
as a composer for the young company of 
the King’s and Queen’s Players (Beeston’s 
Boys). It would seem possible, therefore, 
that Wilson as a King’s Musician might 


°Cf. John P. Cutts, ‘ Robert Johnson: King’s 
Musician in His Maj jesty’s Public Entertainment ” 
Music & Letters, xxxvi (April 1955), 2.110-125, and 
The Contributions of Robert Johnson, King’s 
Musician, to his Majesty's Court and Theatrical 
Entertainments, and the tradition of such service 
prior to 1642 (University of Reading unpublished 
M.A. Thesis 1953). 

‘Cf. John P. Cutts, “ William Lawes’ writing 
for the Theatre and the Court” , The Library, ns. 
vii (December 1952), 4.225-234 "and an article of 
the same title in The Musical Quarterly (forth- 
coming). 


Heywood 


Beeston’s Company 
Young Company of King’s and Queen’s 


Paris. Cons. MS. Res. 2489, ff. 23-23v asc. 


have composed his setting of ‘“‘ The Gentry 
to the King’s head” for a performance of 
the play by Beeston’s Boys, c. 1638-1639, 
since we know’ the play was in their 
repertoire at that time. 

If this should prove to be the case, then, 
as well as having to take into consideration 
the addition of extra songs to the play at 
various stages and the addition of extra 
lines to accommodate them we have to 
make allowance for the alteration and 
shortening of a lyric for production by Bees- 
ton’s boys in the late 1630s. It is, of course, 
possible that Wilson’s setting belongs to an 
earlier performance of the play (Chambers 
mentions, III. 344, that The Rape of 
Lucrece was on the Cockpit stage in 1628), 
and that this setting represents a widening 
sphere of activity. On the whole I think 
the present evidence would tend not to 
support this latter thesis. 

JouN P. Cutts. 

University of Oklahoma. 


5 Cf. E. K. Chambers, op. cit., III. 344. 
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A “HAMLET ” REMINISCENCE 


IN 1660 
"THOMAS JORDAN, the poet and play- 
wright who elsewhere alludes to 


1 Henry IV and who wrote a prologue for 
the Restoration revival of Othello, echoes 
Hamlet I. iv. in his broadside poem, A 
Speech Made to His Excellency The Lord 
General Monk And the Council of State, 
At the Fishmongers-Hall in London, The 
Thirteenth of April, 1660. 

“ After a Song .. . Enter the Ghost of 
Massaniello Fisherman of Naples”, to 
warn his hearers against treachery. “I 
am”, he says, “a Wandring Shade ”’, “ who, 
since I was into Perdition hurl’d”, have 
learned how I met my tragic end and can 
speak from personal knowledge. “ Trust 
my Experience, one that can unfold The 
strangest truest Tale there er’e was told”. 
After a period of success, “my glow-worm 
glories glimmer’d into nothing ”. 

The origin of the lines is patently the 
Ghost’s speeches to Hamlet “I am thy 
father’s spirit, Doom’d for a certain time 
to walk the night”; “ But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, I 
could a tale unfold’; “The glow-worm 
shows the matin to be near”. 


JaMes G. MCMANaAway. 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—XXIII 
(Continued from ccvi. 300) 


obligatory. [Used for obligator. 1. Law. 
One who binds himself. O.E.D. gives one 
ex. of obligator for al625, but does not 
record obligatory in this sense. Obligor, 
the more usual term, was in use from the 
middle of the fifteenth century.] 1599 Hist. 
III, 251. The Obligatories Condition? 
[This question is asked by the Scrivener, 
who has been summoned to draw up a 
contract to “tye a knott of Knaves 
togither”. He has already demanded their 
“ appellations ”, and “ nomenclature”, and 


Marston is here clearly satirizing legal 
terminology.] 

observance. [O.E.D. 5. 1600.] 1599 
A&M, I, 18. Vouchsafe me then your 


hush’t observances. [O.E.D. cites Marston 
for its second ex., giving 1602 as the date 
of A&M. The 1600 ex. is from As You Like 
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It, which A&M almost certainly preceded] 

oil of sonnets. (Unrecorded. O.E.D., 
Oil, sb.’ 3g lists similar humorously allu- 
sive phrases, as oil of angels, 1592.] 1598 
Scourge, Sat. VIII, 90. Using enchant- 
ments, exorcisms, charms; The oil of 
sonnets, wanton blandishment, .. . 

Olympus. [fig. the peak or pinnacle. 
Unrecorded in this sense in O.E.D.] 1604 
Mal. I, 154. What a ravishing prospect 
doth the Olympus of favor yeeld. 

Omnipotent. [O.E.D. 3. absol. or as sb. 
The Almighty. 1601.] 1600 JDE, III, 214. 
Oh thou omnipotent. 


opinion. [O.E.D. sb. lc. 1603.] 1598 
Scourge, To Detraction, 17. True judg- 
ment slight regards Opinion. AR, I, 110. 


Most things that morally adhere to soules, 
Wholly exist in drunke opinion. 

oraculous. [O.E.D. a. 3. 1617.] 1604 
Fawne, II, 185. Tis so oraculous Father. 

ostrich. [O.E.D. 2a attrib. 1603.] 1598 
Pigmalion, Sat. I, 100, 101. Fie! that his 
ostridge stomack should digest His ostridge 
feather. 

out-of-fashion. [O.E.D. adj. phr. a1680.] 
1604 Mal. I, 168. For youth and beauty 
once gone, we are like Beehives without 
honey: out a fashion, apparell that no man 
will weare. 

out-stretched. {O.E.D. ppl.a. 2. Stretched 
in area Or compass; distended. Only ex. 
Meas. for M. 1603.] 1601 WYW, II, 240. 
I will perseu with detestation, Thawart with 
outstretched vehemence of hate Thy wished 
Hymen. [The exact sense is not clear, but 
the word occurs in a passage of rank 
fustian.] 

over-joyed. [O.E.D. ppl.a. 1634.] 1604 
Mal. I, 215. You ore-joy’d spirits wipe 
your long wet eyes. 

overjump. [O.E.D. v. 1. trans. fig. to 
pass over. 1608.] 1604 Mal. I, 190. For 
our succession, Cannot so lightly over- 
jumpe his death. As leave his woes revenge- 
less. [O.E.D. dates Mal. a1634, and cites 
as its second ex.] 

Ovidian. [sb. A disciple of Ovid. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D., which lists only the 
adj., for which its earliest ex. is 1617.] 
1604 Fawne, II, 176. I am a perfect 
Ovidian, and can with him affect all. 

pale-cheeked. [O.E.D. 4. Comb. 1624] 
1599 AR, I, 109. Whil’st pale cheekt 
wisdome and leane ribd arte Are kept in 
distance at the halberts point. 
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pall. [O.E.D. v.. 9. To satiate, cloy the 
appetite. 1700.) 1604 Fawne, Il, 198. 
Hold, do not paule the delight before it 
come to our pallat. 


pall-faced. [Having a deathly look; 
looking like a pall-bearer. Unrecorded in 
0.E.D.] 1604 Fawne, II, 177. As if he 


were Saturnine, or melancholie to have a 
blacke hayred, pall-fac’de, sallow thinking 
Mistresse to clippe him. [Although it is 
not impossible that this is a misprint for 
pale-faced, familiarity with Marston’s 
linguistic habits suggests that this reading 
is correct. None of his editors has sug- 
gested an emendation here.] 


palled. [O.E.D. ppl.a.’ 3.  Satiated, 
cloyed. 1691.] 1601 WYW, II, 264. Now 
are the Lawne sheetes fum’d with Vyolets, 
To fresh the pawld lascivious appetite. 


palliate. [O.E.D. v. 4. To disguise or 
colour the real enormity of an offence. 
1634.] 1604 Mal. I, 146. He gives good 
intelligence to my spirit, makes me under- 
stand those weakenesses which others 
flattery palliates. [Marston has an early 
use of the word in sense 72. fig., O.E.D. 
1598, in AR, I, 93. Ile force my face To 
palliate my sicknesse.] 

palsy-shaking. [O.E.D. lists under palsy, 
sb. attrib. and Comb., but gives no 
example.] 1599 A&M,I, 5. As if you held 
the palsey shaking head Of reeling chaunce. 
under your fortunes belt. 


panderess. [O.E.D. sb. 1606.] 1603 DC, 
Il, 76. What my right pretious pandres, 
supportres of Barbar Surgeons. 1604 Mal. 
1, 164. A pandresse. Ibid., 204. Thou art 
a weake pandresse. 

Paphian. [O.E.D. sb. 2. A devotee of 
the Paphian Venus; a prostitute. 1811.] 
1598 Pigmalion, Author in praise, 4. 
Crown my head with bays, Which, like a 
Paphian, wantonly displays The Salaminian 
titillations. 


Paphos. [City of Cyprus, sacred to 
Aphrodite. Fig. A region of supreme 
sensual bliss. Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 


1600 JDE, Ill, 215. 
Paphos of my delight. 
passionless. [O.E.D. a. 1. Void of 
passion. 1612.] 1603 DC, II, 93. Not he 
that’s passionles but he “bove passion’s 
wise. 
paunch-swollen. 
swollen paunch. 


Heaven of Content, 


[O.E.D. a. Having a 
1638-48.) 1600 JDE, III, 
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186. A Die, a Drabbe, and a paunch- 
swolne Usurer. 

pearl-colour. [O.E.D. Pearl, sb.‘ 17a. 
attrib. 1611.) 1601 WYW, II, 286. A 
fresh Pearle-colour silke stocking. 


Pegasus. [O.E.D. does not distinguish 
fig. senses. The Marston ex. is cited, but 


is rightly the first instance of the fig. sense.] 
1599 A&M, I, 35. The soules swift 
Pegasus, the fantasie. [Marston also has an 
early ex. of Pegasus. Comb., 1598 Scourge, 
Sat. VIII, 181. The spirit’s Pegase Fan- 


tasie.] 

periwinkle. [O.E.D. sb... 2.fb.  Play- 
fully applied to a woman. 1633.] 1604 
Mal. I, 164. How do’s Janivere thy hus- 


band my little periwincle. 

perpetuity. [An endless or inexhaustible 
supply. Fig. application not recorded in 
O.E.D.] 1600 JDE, Ill, 191. Profound 
toungd Maister Puffe, he that hath a 
perpetuitie of complement. 

perusal. [O.E.D. 1. Survey, scrutiny. 
1602: 2. A reading through or over. 
c1600.] 1598 Scourge, In Lectores, 2. 
Shall each mechanik slave, Each dunghill 
pesant, free perusall haue Of thy well 
labor’d lines? [Marston probably intends 
sense 2. The O.E.D. ex. is Shakespeare, 
Sonn. xxxviii, and may well date from a 
decade before 1600.] 

petitionary. [O.E.D. a. 2. Of persons: 
suppliant, entreating. 1607.] 1604 Mal. I, 
154. Petitionary vassailes licking the pave- 
ment with their slavish knees. 

pew. [O.E.D. int.=pooh, phew. a1625.] 
1599 A&M, I, 36. Pew waw, you nere 
accourted them in pompe. [O.E.D.’s only 
other ex. is 1638, Ford Lady’s Trial Il. i, 
which reads pew-waw as in Marston.] 

picturer. [O.E.D. 1608-9.] 1599 Hist. 
III, 264. Like over-nice portraying pictures 
We spoyle the counterfeit in colouring. 

pigeon-house. [Applied opprobriously to 
a person, with the sense of “whited 
sepulchre”, hypocrite. Unrecorded in 
O.E.D.] 1604 Mal. I, 166. Adue pigeon- 
house. [Marston’s Malcontent has pre- 
pared the way for his use of this term of 
contempt, and explained its meaning by 
asking, I. 153. Did your sinniorship ne’er 
see a pigeon house that was smooth, round, 
and white without, and full of holes and 
stinke within, ha ye not old Courtier?] 

pinching. [O.E.D. vbl.sb. 1.  1693.] 
1604 Mal. I, 168. There cannot be an 
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uglier thing to see then an ould woman, 
from which, o pruning, pinching, and 
painting, deliver all sweete beauties. [The 
exact sense is not quite clear. Marston 
perhaps means the lacing or pinching in of 
the figure, or possibly the pinching of 
cheeks to improve their complexion.] 

pitied. [O.E.D. ppl.a. 1728.] 1599 AR, 
I, 92. He that was never blest . . . knowes 
not what it is To be the pittied object of 
the worlde. 

plain-breasted. [Honest, 
ward. Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 1604 Mal. 
I, 159. Thou knowest I am a plaine 
brested man. 

plain-tongued. [Out-spoken, frank. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.] 1604 Mal. I, 207. 
The good Malevole, that plain-tongued 
man. 

plaster-face. [Humorous nick-name for a 
physician; a quack. Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
1604 Mal. I, 168. Doe you know Doctor 
Plaster-face: by this curd he is the most 
exquisite in forging veines.. . 

plastering. [a. That covers or daubs over 
like plaster. Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 1600 
JDE, Ill, 228. Varnisht skulles, Whose 
ryvels are dawbd up with plaistering painte. 

plastic. [sb. A piece of sculpture. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D., which gives as the 
meaning of sb. The art of modelling 
figures.| 1604 Mal. I, 161. Now that 
antiquitie leaves her as an old peece of 
plasticke t’work by, I onely aske hir how 
her rotten teeth fare every morning, and 
so leave her. 

plump-cheeked. [O.E.D. 1684.] 1599 
AR, I, 109. There is no essence mortal, 
That I can envie, but a plumpe cheekt 
foole. 1601 WYW, II, 252. Good plump 
cheekt chub. 

plump-lipped. [Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
1599 AR, I, 127. Force the plump lipt 
god, Skip light lavoltaes in your full sapt 


straight-for- 


vaines. 1600 JDE, III, 193. A dilicate 
plump-lipt wench. [The “ plump lipt god ” 
is Bacchus.] 


plump-rumped. 
1603 DC, Il, 116. 
wench. 

pocket. [{O.E.D. v. 1. trans. b. To con- 
fine or enclose as in a pocket. 1681.] 
1598 Scourge, In Lectores, 26. Shall brain- 
lesse Cyterne heads, each iobernole, Poket 
the very Genius of thy soule? [The verb 
still retains something of the earlier sense 


{Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
Heers a plump rumpt 
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1. To put into one’s pocket. Marston js 
lamenting that publication makes it pos. 
sible for ‘‘each mechanik slave ” to procure 
—and pocket—his work.] 

poniard-proof. [a. Impenetrable to the 
sword or poniard. Unrecorded in O.ED, 
as a comb., but given in O.E.D. as its 


fourth instance of poniard.] 1600 JDE, 
III, 198. Ile match him, if his skin be 
ponyard proofe. 

popularity. [O.E.D. +6.=populace. 


1632.] 1599 A&M, I, 8. For sometimes he 
must take austere state . . . possess his 
exteriour presence with a formall majestie: 
keepe popularitie in distance. 

portraying. {ppl.a. That draws, portrays, 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 1599 Hist. Ill, 
264. Like over-nice portraying picturers. 

precious. [O.E.D. sb. Precious one, 
darling. 1706.) 1599 A&M, I, 40. Nay, 
pretious, If youle be peevish, by this light, 
Ile sweare Thou rail’dst upon thy love. 


preoccupy. [O.E.D. +4. To anticipate, 
forestall. Obs. rare. al677.] 1601 WYW, 
II, 270. Informe our person of your 


severall qualities . . . that our selfe may 
pervew, prevent, and preoccupie the pustu- 
lent dangers incident to all your cases. 

priapism. [O.E.D. 1. a1625.] 1604 Mal. 
I, 166. An eternall, uneffectual Priapisme 
seise thee. [O.E.D. does however record 
the Latin form, priapismus, from a medical 
treatise of 1590. The first O.E.D. ex. of 
priapian, sb. is from Marston, 1598 Pig- 
malion, Author in Praise, 6.) — 


pride-swollen. [O.E.D. 1599.] = 1598 
Scourge, Sat. XI, 9. These pride-swoll’n 
days. 

proclivity. [O.E.D. 1b. absol. 1649] 


1604 Fawne, II, 206. Though indeed I had 
a certaine proclivity, but thou madest me 
resolute. 

profaning. [O.E.D.  ppl.a. 1839-52) 
1599 Hist. Ill, 274. O age when every 
Scriveners boy shall dippe prophaning 
quills into Thessaliaes Spring. [The only 


O.E.D. ex. of profanism is from Marston, | 


1601 WYW, I, 277.] 
profound-tongued. 
O.E.D.] 1600 JDE, III, 191. 
Ellis and profound toungd Maister Puffe. 


[Unrecorded _ in 
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prostitution. [1. tc. transf. A prostitute. 


1607.] 1603 DC, II, 75. What to a 
Brothell, to behold an impudent prostitu- 


tion, fye on’t I shall hate the whole sex 


to see her. 


protested. [O.E.D. ppl.a. 1. Solemnly or | 
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publicly asserted. 1605.] 1599 AR, I, 79. 
Pleasure, united love, protested faith, 
Guard my lov’d father. {The first O.E.D. 
ex. is also Marston’s, DC, II, 113.] 

pulverized. [O.E.D. ppl.a. a1693.] 1604 
Mal. I, 164. The pulverized haires of a 
Lions upper lip. 

pustulant. [The only O.E.D. ex. of the 
adj. is for 1879, when it has an exact 
medical sense. Marston uses the term 
figuratively, with the sense of pestilent a. 3.] 
1601 WYW, II, 270. That our selfe may 
pervew, prevent, and preoccupie the pustu- 
lent dangers incident to all your cases. 


GusTAv Cross. 
University of Sydney. 


(To be continued) 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 
(Continued from ccvi. 339) 


Mon. October Ist. At Office, then walkd 
in Kensington Gardens tho’ it was windy. 
At near 3. went to the Bank to receive my 
Grandr’s Dividend—Martheille dined with 
Us & I with my Grandr whose maid Betty 
went away & Dorinda came in her Room 
—we played at Quadrille, Mor Nanny 
Martheille & I 


Tue. 2nd. A Rainy Day, at the Office, & 
did not stir out after Dinner—Jack rather 
better, sleeps too much, his Nap after 
Dinner is bad for him—We expect to hear 
something from Mr. Grenville soon now 
ni Our Franking & to the purpose I 
ope. 


Wed. 3rd. My Ld. & Mr. Sedgwick in 
Town a little after 10. My Ld. kept me 
from Dinner till 5. which made it 8 Hours 
Work, went in the Evg., Wace said Royer 
expected me, but I did not know it 


Thur. 4th. Notwithstanding the favorable 
Turn of the Logwood Cutters, Stocks keep 
very low, their own Weight is one Reason, 
& the general Disatisfaction among People 
at Mr. Pitts continuing out of Employ is the 
other, for let Affairs go on ever so well, 
Nothing will do till he is brought in again. 
Mrs. Brietzcke and little Geoe dined in the 
Parlour, after I see them to her Father's in 
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Knightsbridge, & went to the Office, Poor 
Woman She is very much to be pitied with 
such a sad Husband & a large Family, tho’ 
I must say She has good Friends 


Frid. Sth. Told My Ld. I heard the D. of 
Cumberland was dead, he said it was likely 
etc. & was very civil, I see this plainly that 
were it not for Mr. Sedgwick etc. I might 
be better acquainted with him; I can’t push 
myself & it would not be proper My Ld. 
came into Our Room about Ld. Rochford’s 
Lr. & at 2. He & Sedgwick set off for 
Horton—Jack who has kept House a month 
today had a sad Pain in his Bowels, so bad 
that my Mor sent for Dr. Laurence, who 
order’d something that did not relieve him 


Sat. 6th. Harriot & Nanny set up with Jack 
who had a sad painfull Night, I am afraid 
he is very dangerously ill, Dr. Laurence 
came to him at 8. At my Office, & walkd 
in Kensington Gardens, & reflected on my 
Situation at present, one Bror starving in 
the Kg’s Bench, another Dying, & tho’ their 
Conduct has been as bad as is almost pos- 
sible, yet Nature will be Nature & have 
Feelings on the Occasion—I hope mine are 
proper ones, & I endeavour to conform 
myself to these my Circumstances as well as 
I am able, as I know Providence directs all 
for the best, & besides I enjoy good Health, 
Wealth, & in short every Thing almost, for 
it is impossible to have every Thing, & I 
believe & don’t doubt but I should be very 
happy if I can weather these disagreable 
Things occasioned by their sad Behaviour 
—Dr. Lawrence & Dr. Archer to see Jack 
to Night who continues in Pain, they 
order’d him a Glister, Charlewood does not 
think him in Danger, I do, indeed, poor 
Fellow, as I know how little he has eat for 
a long Time past, & how much Rum & 
Brandy he has drank, If he dies I hope he 
will sincerely repent of all his Sins, & if he 
is permitted to live, I hope the same Divine 
Mercy wili inspire him with a thorough 
Reformation—I hope the same for every 
Body, for myself,—My Grandr holds pretty 
well, but never free from Complaints of 
Illness, Afflictions, at her Time of Day they 
are too common, Lord how imperfect is the 
most perfect Part of Nature in this sad frail 
World 


Sun. 7th. At Chapel, then walkd in Gray’s 
Inn Gardens, Drs. Laurence & Archer 
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visited Jack who had a sad Night, & ordered 
him another Glister, I walkd & thought of 
him & the Other who wrote to me abot the 
Rules with which I can have & will have 
Nothing to do, after Dinner in Gray’s Inn 
Gardens—If Thinking would do, they 
might have been happy in all appearance 
but without Thinking or any Thing else it 
is impossible—Nothing will do without 
a Principle, a Sparrow falleth not even to 
the Ground without the Will of the 
Heavenly Father—My Mor., poor Woman, 
seems to have forgot all that’s past, & is 
extremely concerned, which is very natural, 
his Sisters are very good to nurse him & 
they set up with him every Night which 
argues much in their Favor considering 
their Sufferings already from both of them 


Mon. 8th. At the Office, & always have a 
Distribution of the Business & Wright being 
never there it falls the heavier on me, for 
let Mr. Shadwell & Wace think & talk what 
they will, while I attend so constantly upon 
My Ld. at home & at the Office, it cannot 
reasonably be expected I should take an 
equal Share of the Office Business—Dr. 
Laurence came to Jack at 2. & order’d him 
a Vomit Dr. Archer cald at 3.—he is rather 
better, tho’ Nothing stays on his Stomach, 
which the Vomit may remove—I took a 
Turn in Gray’s Inn Gardens before Tea, & 
at Tea Dr. Laurence calld again & said his 
Vomit had operated properly—My Mor. 
alarmed at his Hiccups which they don’t 
fear—I think him better on the whole but 
that his Recovery is doubtfull—went to 
Geoes. Coffee house to Dr. Archer who 
would have come if we had wanted him but 
Dr. Laurence did not think it necessary to 
Night—My Mor. is alarmed as much as She 
could be for anyone of Us. 


Tues. 9th. At Office, constant Work, 
Wright never there. Jack had a sad Night 
tho’ better to day & by the afternoon much 
mended. Drs. Laurence & Archer came at 
6. to him & found him much better. His 
Sisrs. always a sad Time of it poor Girls & 
much to be pitied—Lord Cowper being 
dead about a fortnight, Ld. Fordwick is sent 
for home, he has been in Italy for these 
[blank] years & would not come home till 
his Father’s Death it was always said 


Wed. 10th. My Ld. in Town from Horton 
from Dunstable by 11. Gave Sedgwick the 
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fair Drat to Col. Guerchy (who is coming 
here again from France, it was thought he 
would have been replaced) but he did not 
say Thank Ye; tho’ I was last Night at it, 
& it was order’d for Thursday, he is so 
absorbed in Business & Honers that he 
forgets every Body else, & feels only for his 
own little Person—I must weather it as well 
as I can—I never remember so much Work 
done in the Office & what with my Atten- 
dance on My Ld. I have my Share Sedg- 
wick might have made me very happy by 
granting my Request, which My Ld. did 
not think unreasonable, as It is, I am upon 
no Sort of footing & must bear all—Hope 
for other Times still—Were it not for 
Hopes, a sad Prospect—At the Office at 
Night & heard the Duke of Devonshire died 
the 3rd. Inst. at the Spa, which weakens the 
Ministry Party. See Garstin in the Park 
with Lt. Jones, who is married within this 
Month poor Lad 


Thurs. 11th. Jack mends much now—much 
mourning bought on the Report of the D. 
of Cumberlands Death’’—Supp’d with Sr. 
Richd. Betenson & Mr. Parsons at the 
Bedford 


Frid. 12th. Jack continues mending, tho’ 
Dr. Laurence had the Sth. Guinea today, 
he always is an Expence & Trouble Poor 
Fellow, & is not sensible of the Favors he 
receives, his Sists set up with him still & 
have been very good to him—My Ld. went 
to Bushy at 2. It is very remarkable 
Sedgwick has never the Goodness or Man- 
ners to invite me to Dine with Him, but I 
know him & have no Reason to expect any 
Thing from him—Sr. Richd Betenson & I 
went into the Boxes at Covent Garden to 
see Part of Love’s last Shift & Miss in her 
Teens, & supp’d at the Bedford. Hobster 
told me of Mr. Eton, who was there, being 
worth £150,000. & that his Son who wanted 
Miss Pyke, is married to a common 
Woman, & that his Mor died of drinking— 
it made me reflect on Miss Pyke, & what 
escape she had had, & her having kept my 
Letter, Tho’ nothing can come of it, yet I 
like it better, She may hear of my Charac- 
ter (without being vain) but Warburton, & 
not knowing her, destroy me—no—I have 
no Hopes now—I would have used her well 
like a Man and loved her but that’s all over 


57 He did not die till the following year. 
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now—See Lloyd Mr. Grenvilles Secry. at 
the Bedford with Chowne, Lloyd is chosen 
Mayer of Orford, of which I wished him 
Joy this Mg. 


Sat. 13th. Neither Wace nor Wright who 
have rec’d their Salaries can pay me, it is 
hard to be out of my Money for such 
Wretches, & how miserable must their 
Circumstances be—At Office—& walkd in 
Hyde [Park] see Harrt & Nanny in going— 
met Miss Barlow at 3. near the Parade, She 
smiled, & looks very pretty & good natured 
but I don’t know her—I thought of her—& 
do of 50 almost—For I want much to be 
settled in my own House with a Wife to 
my Mind—Oh Miss Pyke how could you 
deny me?. The King & Queen lay at 
Richmond chiefly now & only have Draw- 
ing Rooms & Levees at St. Jas. 


Sun. 14th. At Chapel, had a Glance of 
Miss Pyke who has been out of Town as I 
pass'd thro’ the Garden in my Walk to 
Islington, & in return home see her at her 
Window tho’ I did not look—I can’t help 
thinking of her still & shall till She is 
married, or I am removed & married! Tis 
true She keeps my last Lr. but I can form 
Nothing from that—I am very very miser- 
able in continually thinking upon her & 
without any Hopes of ever knowing the 
Dear Creature, or of breaking off her cruel 
Fetters—At the Bedford at Night with 
Cunningham, after a Walk in Grays Inn 
Gardens, & see the Lady looking out of 
Window 


Mon 15th. In going thro’ the Park met 
Mrs. Richardson & Miss Smith, & we walkd 
in Kensington Gardens Drank Tea with 
Lord & Lady Lindores, the Duke of Mont- 
rose & Genl Stuart came in, the Duke is 
blind & a very sensible good Man—at the 
Bedford, & in the Boxes, & see Mr. Fether- 
ston & Watkins there—see Mrs. Richardson 
out of the Gallery & home 


Tue. 16th. In Kensington Gardens this 
Mg. with Mrs. Richardson & see Mr. Cun- 
ningham in Hyde Park He askd about her 
at Night at the Bedford where we chatted 
with Dives—I went to the Office & home, 
supped in my own Room as I always do 
now 
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Wed. 17th. My Ld. in Town by 12. Mr. 
W. Sharpe was to see him at the Office, 
there at Night & home by 9. 


Thur. 18th. Turnd out rainy before 
Dinner, which I did not get till 5. Drank 
Tea with Mrs. Richardson with a Lady— 
Miss Smith came in & we tried for Covent 
Garden Gallery, but could not get in Cun- 
ningham told Mr. Richardson he see me, 
which I shall call him to acct for—Made my 
Reflections on the Imperfections of every 
bm here below which is veryfied in every 
Thing 


Frid. 19th. In my Walk after I had been 
at My Lds. see Miss Barlow with her 
Mamma in the Park She smiled & laughed 
& is a pretty Girl—My Ld. for Bushy at 3. 
Sedgwick told My Ld. he wod come on 
Sunday—Mrs. Brietzcke & little Geo. dined 
with Us in the Parlour where I had not 
dined before for a long Time, I am sorry 
to remember I had too much Reason to 
remove from thence, I hope we may all 
profit by Times Past, see Mrs. Brietzcke 
home in a Coach to Knightsbridge, poor 
Woman how is She to be pitied—George is 
a pretty behaved boy & as they are desirous 
of getting him to be a Scholar in Christ’s 
Hospital, I hope to be able to do it calld 
at the Bedford to see if Mr. Cunningham 
was there but he was not 


Sat. 20th. In Westr still, constant Atten- 
dance it won’t always be so—Patience—met 
Capt. Jefferys of Artillery & carried him to 
my Office, where Mr. Shadwell introduced 
me to Coll. Spragg, a Relation of his lately 
arrived from Jamaica where he had been 
27. years—walkd in Kensington Gardens 
this fine Summer Day—Calld on Mrs. 
Richardson where two Mr. Wilson’s were 
& 2 Ladies, drank Tea & carried her to the 
Play — Oh Vanity — Vexation — Dis- 
appointment — Coquettry etc. etc. etc. — 
Tho’ I was promised Supper, I went home 
& supped 


Sun. 21st. At Chapel & after it see Miss 
Pyke walking in the Garden, I walkd there 
with Friend Cummings the Quaker who 
plann’d the Expedition to G. . . . for which 
he has a Pension—Miss Pyke walkd there 
after letting Miss Warburton out & then 
set down; She used to run out formerly— 
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What I can hope for now is not much, yet, 
& what of yet—No hopes for me—She has 
my last Letter of Augt 31st. but even that 
is Nothing—walkd in the Park with 
Chowne & Cooke & see a great many pretty 
Girls there, had not walk’d there on a 
Sunday for some Time, Mrs. Way & Miss & 
Mrs Treeby & her Sist (alias her Daughter) 
drank Tea with Us, a very pretty Girl,—I 
thought of Miss Pyke 


Mon. 22nd. Let me say what I will, or do 
what I will, I cannot get clear of Miss 
Pyke’s Fetters—after being at the Office, & 
walking in Kensington Gardens, I passd 
Miss Pyke’s to Ludgate Hill where I see 
Miss Holles; in returning I went on the 
opposite Side of the Way but the Bed- 
chamber seemed to be shut up, so I staid at 
Home this Evg. 


Tue. 23rd. Jack much better—under vast 
Obligations to his Mor., not sensible of 
Favors nor worthy—sorry for it—can’t help 
it—Pass’d Miss Pyke’s at 1/2 past 8. in my 
Way to the Taylers, in Return the Dining 
Room windows were opened—At Office, 
Wright never there—walkd in Kensington 
Gardens, very pleasant, & fine weather for 
some Time past—In my Way to Geo’s see 
A fine Fire a little after 5. in Miss Pyke’s 
Dining Room. and I long’d very much to 
have been setting by It—I wish I had that 
Opportunity I might tell her then how much 
I am devoted to her, My Mor said last 
Sunday She looked very pretty, I am sure 
I thought very much so—Suppose She does 
not go to her new House in Norfolk Street 
till Xmas—Then I shall never have the 
Happiness of seeing her but at Church 
A Wretched Fellow I am.—At Geoes Bed- 
ford & Mr Moran’s to Night 


Wed. 24th. My Ld. in Town by 1/2 past 
10. See Miss Barlow at her Window & 
afterwds in the Park She got up to look, I 
wish Miss Pyke would but do so when I 
pass her house—See Mr. Hughes who says 
Lady Harrington has taken up her Porter 
again on Suspicion of the Robbery. At the 
Bedford, in West & at the Office to Night, 
home & to Bed at 9. for a Cold 


Thur. 25th. My Ld. went to Ld. Mansfield 
at Kenwood, the Under Secries. to Court 
as it is The Kg’s Accession many changes 
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since this Day 4. years—See Miss Barlow & 


walkd with Mrs. Brietzcke & Mr. & Mrs, 
Pickel & Miss Bowers, my Ld. kept me till 
past 4. from Dinner, too late indeed & is 
an Affliction to me, Evg at Home 


Frid. 26th. Cold Mornings, & I hate to be 
powdering, but must as I attend at my Lids, 
which makes my daily Labour rather hard, 
I have not the Encouragement by any 
Degree Sedgwick has, & without it the best 
Horse tires, I hope to experience something 
of that Sort soon—Sedgwick tho’ we went 
out of My Lds. house together walkd on 
before me, as if he was asham’d of being 
seen with me, a little proud Dog, but I did 
not want to follow him—I look upon myself 
at least as good as him—he is very civil to 
be sure, but very false. at the Office at 
Night, tho’ few attend then.—Mrs. Crad- 
dock & Miss Burgess drank Tea with Us, 
My Mor fond of going out or Comy to 
dissipate 


Sat. 27th. At the Office, Martheille cald 
upon me—a cold Day—Wace nor Wright 
not pd me, shabby Fellows, past Miss Pyke’s 
Window but don’t look up now, at least 
don’t seem as if I do. Dined with my 
Grandt who is remarkably well for age 
affliction etc. & sat at Home this Evg. & 
reflected on Times past, present etc. 


Sun. 28th. At Chapel & see Miss Ways 
walking with Miss Pike, but when I looked 
again She was with Mr. Burnethwaite, I 
walkd in the Gardens while She was there, 
& felt more strongly prepossessed in Favor 
of her than ever I had done yet, which is 
remarkable after I am almost assured I am 
not to be the happy Man, but Nature will 
feel, & till She is married I cannot help 
wishing for her, that I might convince her 
how much, how sincerely I love her—I 
even now begin to wish She had not such 
a large Fortune, as I might be upon an 
Equality to sue for her for I admire her 
modest Look & her good Conduct above 
all her Fortune, & I thank God my Situa- 
tion in Life is such as to make a large 
Fortune not such an object to me as to 
some, I have wherewithal to be content if 
Money makes one so, but I am convinced 
that is not the Means—Walkd in Grays Inn 
Gardens afterwds & see Miss Davidson 
there just come from Holland I suppose, 
prefer Miss Pyke to her really, tho’ She is 
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reckon’d a vast Beauty & the Belle of 
Carlisle House last Winter, passd Miss 
Pyke’s in my Way home, see nothing then 
—After Dinner passd again & see her Head 
I believe, She seem’d setting by the Fire; 
How did I wish to be there; I hope I shall 
do nothing rash or indiscreet about her,,. 
went to Geoe’s & at Miss Ways but they 
were Out, tho’ I was admitted into their 
Parlour, I went there in a little Hope of 
meeting Miss Pyke, as they are acquainted, 
I must strive by their means to get 
acquainted with her, in Spite of Warburton 
in Spite of Burnthwaite, in Spite of all the 
Difficulties & Disadvantages under which 
| labour, for I cannot be happy or easy 
without her, & to think of having her is 
what I have no Reason to do—At the 
Bedford & went to the Lecture at Covent 
Garden Church, sat in Mr. Mitchell’s Pew, 
& went home & supp’d in my own Room 
& read Cowley’s Mistress 


Mon. 29th. Breakfasted with Mr. Mar- 
theille, talk’s about his Sist who wanted to 
be married lately very foolishly—he can be 
agreable—calld at the Office & Mr. Stan- 
hope invited me to Dinner to Morrow 


Tue. 30th. Turn’d out rainy, drest & went 
in a Chariot to Mr. Stanhope, where I 
dined with Mr. Wace, & at 1/2 Price in 
Drury Lane Boxes, sat with Mr. Gascoyne, 
bow’d to Mr. Pownal, he is very stiff 


Wed. 31st. My Ld. in Town by 11. At 
the Office at Night & very wretched, & I 
hope to profit by it in future & be happy 
when I have quitted it 


(To be continued) 


“THE WARS OF CYRUS” AND 
“ TAMBURLAINE ” 


AT obscure and confused play, the 
“ anonymous Wars of Cyrus (published 
in 1594) has received only one full-scale 
treatment, using the resources of modern 
scholarship; I refer to R. P. Brawner’s study 
and edition, published in the University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 
for 1942. Mr. Brawner’s work is very 
valuable for what it does to clear away the 
sporadic eddies of conjecture that have 
touched this play; he substitutes for a 
series Of passing references a coherent and 
well-documented conspectus of Tudor court 
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drama, isolating the tradition of Love-and- 
Honour to which this play (as well as 
1 Tamburlaine) clearly belongs. 

Mr. Brawner’s work has obliterated all 
previous talk about The Wars of Cyrus; 
what is curious is that it does not seem to 
have affected at all the contemporary dis- 
cussion of Tamburlaine; and yet if Mr. 
Brawner’s thesis is accepted, and his date 
for the play taken as proved, Tamburlaine 
is a much less original play than is usually 
supposed. For, as early as 1576-80, it 
appears, lines like the following were grac- 
ing the private stage: 

O know, my lord, whilest the Assyrian king, 

Which in this war was slain, enjoyed the crown, 

He sent unto me for mine only son, 

Meaning to grace me with the nuptial 

Of his fair daughter, lovely Carmela. 

I, glad to have alliance with the king, 

Sent him my son, who, coming to the court, 

Was fairly treated, gently entertained, 

And well was he that might be his co-peer ; 

For fair he was and full of sweet demeanour, 

Pleasant, sharp, wise and liberal ; 

And were he not my son, I would say more, 

Though his remembrance makes me weep out- 


right. 
(I. ii. 206-19) 

O Abradates, worthy man at arms, 

O Panthea, chaste, virtuous, and amiable, 

This office Cyrus to your wandering ghost 

Reserves in store, to grace your funerals 

With monuments of fatal ebony, 

Of cedar, marble, jet and during brass 

That future worlds and infants yet unborn,! 

May kiss the tombs wherein your bodies lie 

And wonder at the virtues of your mind. 

(V. iii. 1677-85) 

This is no “ jigging vein of rhyming mother 
wits”. On the other hand, the ‘“ Marlow- 
esque’ quality of the rhythms may seem 
to be too vague to be susceptible of demon- 
stration. Mr. Brawner argues against any 
connexion, speaking of “the sort of 
pedestrian blank verse that we should 
expect of a competent versifier of the 
1570’s” (p. 150). 


The resemblances of the two plays, it 


1Cf. Shakespeare’s Richard II: ‘the children 
yet unborn ; Shall feel this day as sharp to them 
as thorn” (IV. i. 322 f.). Another parallel with 
Richard II may be seen in the lines 

Assyrian, though thy sword were at my breast, 

The jealous angel that attends on us, 

Would snatch it from thy hands and fling it 

down. (703 ff.), which recalls Richard’s 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath pressed 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel. (III. ii. 58 ff.) 
Richard II was not published till 1597; it may 
have been on the stage about the time that The 
Wars of Cyrus was published (1594). 
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seems to me, are casual, their differences 
substantial, both in matter and manner 
... the style of Cyrus has little in com- 
mon with the high astounding bombast 
of Tamburlaine, and its blank verse, 
far from showing any clear influence of 
Marlowe’s mighty, purple lines, seems 
much nearer to the ‘drumming deca- 
syllabon’ of Gorboduc. (p. 11) 


But there are more precise parallels linking 
the play and the school of Marlowe? than 
Mr. Brawner has allowed for. I may be 
allowed to give a list of these parallels of 
phrasing at this point: 
Cyrus 271: 

rip his bowels with our Persian swords 
cf. I. Tamb. 1460: 

rip my bowels with thy sword 


Cyrus 1093: 

I[t] passed so far the reach of human sense 
cf. J. Tamb. 1949: 

the highest reaches of a human wit. 


Cyrus 282 f.: A woman so richly embellished 
With beauty and perfection of the mind. 
cf. I. Tamb. 350 f.: 
A Scythian shepherd so embellished 
With Nature’s pride and richest furniture. 


Cyrus 677 f: 
wins his followers’ hearts 
Letting them march in armour wrought with gold 
cf. I. Tamb. 143: 
Whose ransom made them march in coats of gold 


Cyrus 1568: 

every star that reigned when I was born 
cf. J. Tamb. 1477: 

Smile stars that reigned at my nativity 


Cyrus 1581: 

I'll offer all my jewels on the shrine 
cf. I. Tamb. 1297: 

that offered jewels to thy sacred shrine 


Cyrus 679: 
girt in a coat of complete steel 
cf. Locrine 549: 
girt with a corslet of bright shining steel 


Cyrus 81: 

Delights the day with every harmony 
cf. Loc. 499: 

Delight themselves with music harmony 


Cyrus 1609 

And loves abounds with superstitious fear 
cf. Loc. 1716: 

For love aboundeth still with policy 


Cyrus 87: 
And twenty [Cupids] hover in the leaves 


2T include Locrine, not because I suppose that 
Marlowe wrote it, but because my concern is with 
the phrasing of the “school of Marlowe’’, rather 
than the canonical works of the master. The 
Marlowe lineation comes from the Tucker Brooke 
edition, the Locrine from the Malone Society 
Reprint. 
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cf. Dido 1254: 
Ten thousand Cupids hover in the air 


Cyrus 757: 

And for his sake make lavish of his blood 
cf. Massacre 1253: 

he that makes most lavish of his blood 
The closeness of the phrasing here would 
seem to show that there is a definite 
connexion between The Wars of Cyrus and 
the school of Marlowe. Given this it 
would seem that we must either scrap the 
early date proposed for The Wars of Cyrus 
or boldly pronounce the style of Tam- 
burlaine an imitation. 

The positive evidence for the early 
dating of Cyrus is derived by Mr. Brawner 
from W. J. Lawrence (T7.L.S., 11 Aug, 
1921, p. 514). Lawrence pointed to a song 
in the library of Christ Church, Oxford, 
assigned in the MS to [Richard] Farrant, 
and involving the lament of one Panthea 
for the death of her husband “ Abradad”. 
This is clearly extracted from a play on the 
same subject as The Wars of Cyrus; 
Richard Farrant was master of the boys of 
the Chapel Royal, and our play is stated to 
have been “ played by the children of her 
Majesty’s chapel”. The natural assump- 
tion is that there was only one play, the 
play with which Farrant was concerned,’ 
and which we have in print. The corollary 
that this play is original and Tamburlaine 
derivative is, however, very difficult to 
swallow. Even from the extracts given it 
is easy to see how much more succinct and 
pointed is Marlowe’s use of the common 
phrases. 

We are driven to desperate conjecture to 
reconcile two equally unpleasing alterna- 
tives. Was the original play rewritten in 
the period after Tamburlaine? Has the 
text been handled by a pirate with his head 
full of Marlovian phrases? It is worth 
noting that all the parallels found belong 
to plays usually considered Marlowe's 
earliest, but what positive deduction one 
should make from this is not clear. All 
that is clear is that the situation is more 
complicated than Mr. Brawner has 
taught us to suppose. 

G. K. HUNTER. 

Liverpool. 


3 It does not follow from the MS ascription that 
Farrant wrote the play; on the danger of such an 
assumption see M.L.Q. xii (1951), 134-6. But even 
if the manuscript note only means that Farrant 
wrote the music for the song, the effect on the 
dating is unchanged. 
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Replies 








SEES 


0 E.D. SUPPLEMENT.—Quotations of 
* earlier dates than those indicated for 
the following words, senses, or phrases, are 
needed for the revised Supplement to 
0.E.D. now in preparation at Oxford: 


elephant house 1922 
elevational 1928 

Elgarian 1914 

elite stand (Forestry) 1953 
elite tree (Forestry) 1953 
élitism 1951 

élitist, adj. 1950 

élitist, sb., n.d. yet 
elocute, v v. 1896 

elocutional 1933 
coommaneny, 1951 
a (Trollope; earlier and later examples) 


1883 

Flandrian (=of Flanders; quots. between 1670 

and 1952 required) 
flane, v (=to saunter) 1894 
flange-hilted 1930 
flank, sb. (Rugby, 
flank forward (Rugby Football, 
flanking party (Military) 1802 
flannel (=face-cloth) 1914 
flannel dance 1948 
flannelgraph 1955 


All communications should be addressed to 
The Editor, Oxford English Dictionary 
Supplement, 40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


=flank forward, S. Afr.) 1937 
S. Afr.) 1937 


[Aso DI MONTEROSI.—This small 

lake in an explosion crater lies north 
of Rome, a little south of Sutri. Intense 
studies on the lake sediments have proved 
of considerable archaeological and scienti- 
fic interest. The lake is picturesque enough 
to have attracted the eye of any landscape 
painter who passed near it, and as it lies 
on the Via Cassia, it must have been seen 
by many eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century travellers. For interpretation of 
part of the sedimentary record, information 
as to the nature of land use and vegetation 
in the lake basin prior to this century is 
much needed. Reference to the existence 
of any paintings, drawings or written 
descriptions, even of the most fragmentary 
kind, period to 1900, would be greatly 
appreciated, 

G. E. HUTCHINSON. 


Osborn Zoological Laboratory, 
Yale University, 

New Haven, 

Connecticut, U.S.A. 


EER rerhe 


A READING IN MARSTON (cevi. 195). 
—There are two additional evidences 
that J. C. Maxwell’s suggested reading 
“oily-eyed” is preferable to Bullen’s 
“ horny-eyed ” as an epithet for Marston’s 
Fawn (ed. Bullen, II, 132). The first is that 
oily means “fawning” and that Don 
Zuccone applies it to the Fawn: “a mis- 
chief on your cogging tongue, your soothing 
throat, your oily jaws ...” (Bullen, II, 204). 
The second evidence is bibliographical. 
“Only” is the reading of the second 
quarto, which is largely a reprint of the 
first quarto, although there are some 
corrections by the author. The first quarto 
divides “only” at the end of a line (line 9 
of B4v; I use STC 17483 in the Folger and 
Huntington copies). If the word is “ only ”, 
line 9 should end “on-”; if the word is 
“oily”, line 9 should end “ oi If these 
two possibilities are measured against the 
space required for “on-” at the end of 
line 13 on the same page, it is clear that 
line 9 does not have Space for “on-” and 
that it does read “oi-”. What may have 
happened is that the final hyphen slipped 
a half turn into an upright position to make 
the “i-” resemble an “n”. That hyphens 
at the ends of lines sometimes turned at 
least quarter-turns is clear at line 6 of 
Fawn GA4v and line 28 of G3; that the “i” 
could lose its tittle is clear from “ napkins ” 
in the stage direction on Cl. 


GERALD SMITH. 
State University, 
Geneseo, New York. 


LUCAN'’S FIRST TRANSLATOR (cxci. 
521).—In this note, I overlooked the 
fact that W. C. Summers, quoted in G. C. 
Moore Smith’s review of Cunliffe’s Early 
English Classical Tragedies, M.L.R. viii 
(1913), 220, had written that “the descrip- 
tion of the battle between Arthur and 
Mordred [Misfortunes of Arthur, IV. ii] is 
little more than amplification of Lucan’s”, 
going on to specify the resemblances. 
Oddly enough, Summers did not notice the 
imitation in III. iii, just as I missed the one 
which he does discuss. yj C MaxweELL. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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POSH (cevi. 31).—May I refer Mr. F. T. 

Wood to my note which you published 
five years ago (cci. 503). I think there is 
little doubt that this word is borrowed 
direct from Urdu. Its Anglo-Indian flavour 
is indicated by the “Port Out: Starboard 
Home” folk etymology. 

Since my note was published the follow- 
ing has been brought to my attention. The 
people of Kafiristan (N.W. Chitral) are 
divided into two tribes: those who wear 
black or dark robes, the Siah Posh, and the 
white-robed tribes, the Safed Posh.’ 

That posh is an Urdu word meaning 
“clothes” is clear. The date of its adoption 
in the sense “fine clothes” is probably not 
earlier than 1860. 

P. W. F. BRown. 

120 Broadfield, 

Broadhurst Gardens, N.W.6. 


1 Sir George Scott Robertson, The Kafirs of the 
Hindu Kush (1896). 


ORDS FROM “ ROBERT ELSMERE ” 
(1888) (cevi. 229). 

baa-lamb. 1871 DiNAH Marta MULOCK 
(Mrs. Cralk) Little Sunshine’s Holiday 31. 
Little Sunshine was greatly charmed with 
the “ baa-lambs ”. 

cigarette-case. 1886 ANDREW LANG The 
Mark of Cain i112. Cranley sat down, lit a 
cigarette, and laid the smooth silver 
cigarette-case before him. 

dress up (of children’s play). 1871 Lewis 
CaRROLL Through the Looking-Glass 85. 
She must help us to dress up, you know. 
1876 Aunt Judy’s Magazine Christmas Vol., 
p. 245. I have a tender remembrance of a 
few which were our piéces de resistance 
when we “dressed up” either for charades 
or one of Miss Corner’s plays. 

emancipated (spec. of a woman). 1851 
Punch 5 July 3. Woman’s Emancipation. 
: The dress of the Emancipated 
American female ... the standard of Female 
Emancipation. . The American female 
Emancipist. Ibid., 2 Nov., 189/2. The 
woman is emancipated. 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 
Poulton-Lancelyn, Bebington, Wirral. 


CORRECTION (cevi. 355).—The pagina- 
tion of The Forgotten King is 287 (xii, 
275), not 187. 
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The Library 





IN SEARCH OF CHAUCER, by B. H. 
Bronson. Alexander Lectures, University 
of Toronto Press, 1960; pp. x, 117; 28s, 


[N this book are printed—‘ the character 

and movement of cursory discourse” 
apparently unrevised—the Alexander 
Lectures in English, delivered in 1959 at 
the University of Toronto. Professor 
Bronson has previously published several 
long articles on Chaucer but his reputation 
has been won, also, by his work on Samuel 
Johnson and The Traditional Tunes of the 
Child Ballads. This is his first book on 
Chaucer, and he makes no apology that “in 
so roving a survey”, he has not read or 
re-read for these lectures the vast body of 
Chaucerian exegesis nor documented his 
chapters at all. There are four of them, of 
which the last three are concerned with 
dreams in Chaucer, with his representation 
of “the world he saw around him by day- 
light” and his use of “ experience at second 
hand, of books and hearsay”. I have not 
found this form of arrangement very help- 
ful nor the consideration made within each 
chapter very strenuous or thorough: it is 
the incidental observations that are useful 
if not always new. 

There are few, nowadays, who would not 
join Professor Bronson in questioning the 
assumption that ‘“ metaphysical” subtlety 
and richness are to be found in Chaucer. 
He asserts the need for more common- 
sensical criticism of a poet “who deliber- 
ately practised a style capable of being 
instantly followed by a moderately attentive 
ear, and who seems to have had a genuine 
liking for russet yeas and honest kersey 
noes”. On the other hand, “we need 
more historical knowledge”, so that we 
can more accurately approximate to the 
attitudes and expectations of Chaucer’s first 
readers, to their vision of the supernatural, 
for example, or of the heavenly bodies and 
their influence on this world. 

Professor Bronson boldly and _ rightly 
points out that we are not infrequently in 
doubt about the attitude Chaucer is himself 
adopting in his work. We do not know in 
every instance what tone he intends. “Can 
we honestly assure ourselves that we under- 
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stand Chaucer’s mind and art if we lack 
understanding of his procedure in crucial 
and climactic moments of his best work? ” 
But the key probably lies in an appreciation 
of Chaucer’s immediate personal relation- 
ship with his audience, characterized by “a 
pervasive and constant” irony but also by 
shifts of mood and purpose in the process 
of social entertainment. Part of Chaucer’s 
gift in entertaining lies in his “ phenomenal 
ability to make every one of his hearers 
believe in a personal, almost a private, bond 
between the poet and himself”. 

Professor Bronson fetches out very well 
the central defects of the Clerk’s Tale of 
Grisilde, and discusses very briefly the 
difficulty Chaucer makes for the reader in 
so many of his works by mixing “ the pro- 
cedures of allegory and of naturalism”’. 
But interesting as these points are, they do 
not make it imperative for the professional 
critic to read this book. 

R. T. DAVIEs. 


CAPELL AND MALONE, AND 
MODERN CRITICAL _ BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY, by Sailendra Kumar Sen. 
Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
1960; pp. 52; Rs. 3.00. 


JN the Preface to this attractively produced 

little essay Mr. Sen tells us that it was 
written over four years ago; it is a pity it 
did not appear earlier. 

Mr. Sen has succeeded in showing that 
Capell and. Malone appreciated the proper 
practice regarding copy-text, had some 
appreciation of the distinction between 
“good” and “bad” quartos, and recog- 
nized the authority of the “ good quartos ”. 
It may be said that Malone was nearer to 
the modern position on the first point than 
Capell was in practice; both, though for 
rather different reasons, reached what is 
fundamentally the modern position on the 
other two points. 

Mr. Sen deserves our thanks for showing 
this as clearly as he has, though one of his 
own notes recognizes that the late Sir 
Walter Greg in The Shakespeare First Folio 
had called attention (without any show of 
enthusiasm) to the passages from Capell 
and Malone on which he principally relies. 
Mr. Sen has, however, shown more clearly 
perhaps than has been done before, how 
far they had advanced in the matter of 
cOpy-text. 
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Though both in basic observation and 
theory, and in neater and neater refine- 
ments, critical bibliography has of course 
gone far beyond what Capell and Malone 
could possibly have foreseen, Mr. Sen has, 
I believe, shown that they should be 
credited with rather more than “ adumbra- 
tions” of the modern position. And just 
for this reason Mr. Sen’s essay leaves one 
to answer the curious question why it 
should have been that, when Capell and 
Malone had advanced so far, their work 
should have borne so little fruit and the 
positions they had reached should have 
had to be re-established in the twentieth 
century. The reason, one may suggest is, 
that during the long interval, English 
studies had not established themselves as a 
discipline in their own right, and had aot 
formulated or sustained a claim to apply 
principles of textual criticism particularly 
appropriate to the printed book; the work 
of Capell and Malone fell into the hands 
of men imbued with the tradition of classi- 
cal scholarship; that tradition had misled 
their predecessors and largely nullified their 
own original achievements. 

J. GEORGE. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY. AN 
ANNUAL SURVEY OF SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN STUDY & PRODUCTION, 
edited by Allardyce Nicoll. 13 (1960) 
and 14 (1961). Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1960; 1961; pp. viii, 182; 
pp. viii, 180; 27s. 6d. each. 

"THE historical and factual articles in these 

two volumes are generally better than 
the critical ones. In the volume centred on 

Lear (13) only one of these historical 

studies, W. M. Merchant’s “Costume in 

King Lear”, is concerned with the main 

subject—on which it is admirably specific. 

Ernest Schanzer in “The Marriage- 

Contracts in Measure for Measure” pro- 

vides us with what looks like the final 

answer to that puzziing question, and E. W. 

Ives’s “Tom Skelton—A  Seventeenth- 

Century Jester’ presents a thoroughly well- 

organized piece of research in a most 

readable and informative style. If we add 
to these Richard Hosley’s enquiry into the 

“ music-room” at the Globe (there wasn’t 

one, he concludes) and, from Volume 14, 

I. A. Shapiro’s “ Shakespeare and Mundy”, 

Gustav Ungerer’s account of a performance 
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of Titus in 1596, and T. J. B. Spencer’s 
‘Shakespeare v. The Rest”, which is a 
witty and compendious account of the way 
posterity handled Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries which it is hard to imagine better 
done, we have a whole handful of solid 
contributions to knowledge that are likely 
to wear well and be re-read. There are 
others besides. 

As might have been expected Lear has 
proved the greater challenge and seems to 
have stimulated the literary critics more 
than the central subject of Volume 14, 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. In 
that field, special mention ought to be made 
of Harold Jenkins’s “The Tragedy of 
Revenge in Shakespeare and Webster”. 
Here, the point that “the fundamental 
contest in Webster’s tragedies, though the 
revenge plot may disguise this, is not one 
between good and evil [as in Hamlet], but 
one between life and death” is absolutely 


central to any comparison between the two 
dramatists and results from a lucidly con- 
trolled argument and from an imaginative 
respect for the plays of a kind that is not 
so apparent elsewhere in the volume. 
is professional criticism at its best. 


This 
I also 
found Nicholas Brooke’s ‘“ Marlowe in 
Shakespeare’s Early Plays” full of sugges- 
tion and interest, although its basic material 
is by nature more tenuous. The attempt, 
on which so much ink has been wasted in 
the past, to devise a scale of merit by which 
Shakespeare could be placed in relation to 
his contemporaries is here abandoned in 
favour of something altogether more fruit- 
ful: speculation about the true nature of the 
artistic encounter between Shakespeare and 
a fellow-practitioner. But some other 
contributions to this volume seem to suffer 
from inflation of their subject-matter, and 
their links with Shakespeare are sometimes 
rather weirdly contrived. As a whole this 
collection gives no hint of what a very 
peculiar state our present knowledge of 
Shakespeare in relation to his contempor- 
aries is at present suffering under: when 
responsible scholars can announce their 
belief that Shakespeare wrote the whole of 
Henry VIII or the whole of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, plainly something has 
gone wrong with what ought to be a basic 
ability to distinguish between artistic 
integrity, however diminished by its con- 
text, and Fletcharian claptrap. Possibly a 
growing tendency grossly to overrate the 
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non-Shakespearian dramatists, of which 
there are signs in this volume, is at the root 
of this confusion. It is perhaps a pity that 
a collection with this special theme does not 
include a balanced account of Shakespeare 
as a collaborator, although the author of 
such an account might have found it diffi. 
cult to keep his head, so strongly are the 
claims for rash extensions of the canon 
being pressed. 

But it is Mrs. Nowottny in the other 
volume (“Some Aspects of the Style of 
King Lear”) who must get some sort of 
prize for the most breathtaking saying of 
the year: “Perhaps one reason why King 
Lear has been mistaken for an unactable 
play is that it is so nearly an unreadable 
play: taken passage by passage, it is so 
flat and grey that the better one knows it 
the more one feels . . . that this is almost 

‘a tragedy complete in all but words’” 
Her article makes a fair recovery from this 
unique experience. Leo’ Kirschbaum 
(“ Albany”) contrives to refurbish _ this 
character by some very effective steering 
between Albany the plot-device and Albany 
the participator in the moral action, and 
D. G. James writes very finely about one 
of literature’s most sacred conjunctions, 
Keats’s encounters with Lear. There are 
also two interesting contributions to the 
continuing debate about Lear’s last words | 
by J. Stampfer and by J. K. Walton; but] f 
find the former’s conception of catharsis (as 
recorded on p. 10) quite baffling, a Pang- 
lossian idea of the phenomenon which 
would serve to fit anything, from the 
Lisbon earthquake to Hiroshima, into a 
delightfully soothing rationale. 

Both collections contain the usual news 
and the annual summaries of work done, | 
which we incline to take for granted. But | 
let votes of thanks be recorded here to | 
Bernard Harris, W. M. Merchant, and | 
R. A. Foakes; but let the one to Dr | 
McManaway be now mildly tempered by 
the observation that such editions of the 
plays as the Arden cannot be treated simply 
as contributions to ‘Textual Studies”. 
There is a very great deal more to the New | 
Arden All's Well, for example, and its | 
abundance of critical and historical matter | 
is not noticed elsewhere in the book. | 
Professor Nicoll, to whom we all owe 9 } 
much for his continued supervision of this | 
admirable project, ought to attend to this. 

PETER URE. 
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